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FANNY KEATS AND HER LETTERS. II 
BY MARIE ADAMI. 


[The article under the above title which was published in CoRNHILL 
in October, 1935, set forth the story of the preservation of the letters 
written by John Keats to his sister, Fanny, a story which for the first 
time in our literature revealed Fanny to the world as she really was, an 
enduringly devoted sister : in this second article Mrs. Adami, after her 
recent visit to Fanny’s two grandchildren in Madrid, brings the story 
with additional detail down to the present day.—G.] 


Fanny Keats DE Luanos died in Madrid on December 16, 1889, 
and Rosa Llanos y Keats, her elder daughter and her sole executrix, 
later gave to the British Nation, on behalf of her two brothers, Juan 
and Luiz, and of her sister Isabel Brockmann, and herself, the 
letters written by John Keats to her mother between the years 
1817 and 1820. ‘ Our Mother,’ she wrote, ‘ wished that they should 
remain in her native country.’ Her letter was dated March 4, 1891. 
Within the next few weeks the deed of gift was completed, and by 
May 24 Rosa had received the receipt from the British Museum. 
The matter thus seemed to have been satisfactorily concluded. 
In the spring of 1934, however, I had the opportunity of reading 
the letters which Rosa had written at the time of making her gift, 
and came across the following sentence: ‘ We have two letters of 
my Uncle John which we mean to keep.’ So the gift was not com- 
plete after all, These words could only mean that beyond the col- 
lection which Fanny had sent to England for publication in 1881, 
and which Rosa had given to the Nation ten years later, there were 
two other letters, hitherto unpublished, and to England at any rate 
unknown. Mr. Maurice Buxton Forman was surprised when I 
told him of this discovery; he immediately instituted enquiries, 


10Qn my second meeting with Seiior and Sefiora Brockmann, they handed 
to me a packet containing two of Keats’s letters to Fanny and the other items 
described in this article, saying that they sent them as ‘a gift to England.’ The 
packet and its contents are now in the possession of Keats House. 

I acknowledge with gratitude the kindness of His Excellency the British 
Ambassador in Madrid for arranging the transmission of this packet to England. 

I wish again to thank Mr. M. Buxton Forman for placing letters from his 
collection at my disposal. 
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and in due course obtained transcripts both of these two letters 
and of one other. He published all three in the Times Literary 
Supplement of October 4, 1934. 

But the problem was not solved, for if there were copies of the 
letters available, was it not also possible that the originals were 
extant, and if so where were they, and in whose possession? In 
1934 it was over a hundred years since the whole collection had been 
first taken abroad by Fanny, and over forty years since Rosa had 
written about it. It was the re-reading of her letters which had 
now brought to light the existence of these two letters which had not 
been included in the main collection. It was suggested to me that 
the source of the copies indicated most probably the ownership of 
the originals, but with this I could not agree. ‘ Which we mean to 
keep,’ Rosa had written. She was not less than fifty when she 
wrote these words, it was unlikely therefore that she would be alive 
to-day, but remembering the precision of the instructions which had 
accompanied her gift to England in 1891, was it not most probable 
that she had handed on her trust to a later generation, and that they 
would still hold the letters as heirlooms, if indeed any of them were 
yet alive? The longer one considered it, the more likely did it 
seem that if the two letters were in existence at all they must be in 
Spain. But how to trace their later history, how to discover their 
owners ? Enquiries which I made through a friend travelling in 
Spain in May, 1934, revealed the fact that there were between thirty 
and forty households of the name of Llanos resident in Madrid, and 
my own search in the telephone directory of the capital produced 
only one Brockmann whose second name excluded him from relation- 
ship with the Llanos family. For the time I was forced, by other 
matters, to postpone the enquiry. But I had given all my infor- 
mation to the Curator of Keats House, Mr. Fred Edgcumbe, and in 
June, 1935, he told me that he had learnt through a correspondent, 
who had made enquiries on his behalf, that the latest Madrid street 
directory showed that there were people of the name of Brockmann 
living at the same address as that from which Fanny Keats had 
written fifty years ago. Mr. Edgcumbe wrote to them and they 
replied. They proved to be Sefior Enrique and Sefiora Elena 
Brockmann, the last surviving grandchildren of Fanny Keats de 
Llanos, and the children of her second daughter, Isabel. They 
stated that they had in their possession two letters from their 
Uncle John, as well as a miniature and life-mask of the poet. It 
was obvious that a visit to Sefior and Sefiora Brockmann in Madrid 
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might yield much of interest concerning their grandmother, and 
after exchanging letters with them I arranged to visit them im- 
mediately upon their return home from the country in the autumn. 
On Thursday, November 14, I left for Madrid. 

The journey from the French frontier to central Spain allows 
ample time for reflection, especially when it is made between dawn 
and dinner-time of a late autumn day, for though the best Spanish 
trains are punctual they belie their description of rapido. Sitting 
in an almost empty carriage, feeling through all its warmth the 
increasing cold as we climbed slowly through the Castilian plains to 
the level of the capital, and the familiar names of Valladolid and 
Avila rasped harshly down the drenched platforms, I wondered what 
had been Fanny Keats’s experiences when she made the same 
journey over a hundred years before, a slim erect figure in her tight 
bodice and wide skirts, sitting quietly beside her handsome young 
husband while the diligence bumped over the brown roads, holding 
on her lap the reticule which never left her. . . . But the train was 
putting on speed at last. In pouring rain and a high bitter wind it 
ran into the Norte station at Madrid, and the cheerful face of the 
girl who was to act as my interpreter was looking out for me below 
the steep brass-bound steps of the coach. 

We presented ourselves the next afternoon at 5 o’clock before 
the heavy door of the Brockmann flat, after evading by a lift the 
broad stairs up which Fanny had climbed, and a few moments later 
Sefiora Brockmann was greeting me. She speaks French, but 
prefers her own language, and assuming at once our common interest 
in her grandmother and great-uncle as foundations for friendship 
she plunged into a rapid animated flow of Spanish. She had known 
her grandmother well, and her memory for family detail is vivid 
and full. Thus far Fanny’s letters written during the last ten years 
of her life to an English correspondent have been the chief source 
of information in regard to her after she left England; they had 
left the impression of a quiet, reserved, but somewhat masterful 
person, accustomed to stand as the centre of the family circle, 
capable, strong-willed, and deeply affectionate. Sefiora Brock- 
mann confirmed all this, but added a great deal more. Gradually, 
by means of question and answer, the whole story emerged, and 
I was able to piece together on this first meeting and on many others 
all that is relevant to her grandmother in Sejiora Brockmann’s 
own family history, all indeed that is to be known now by word of 
mouth of Fanny’s memories of her early life in England and of her 
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brother John. I was able also to bring to light the history of the 
missing letters. 

Fanny was thirty when she arrived in Spain, and her husband 
was eight years older. His portrait painted soon afterwards re- 
veals him as a man of unusual attraction and elegance, and explains 
his standing in the social life of literary London before his marriage. 
‘ Lean, silent, dusky and literary,’ was Locker Lampson’s verdict in 
the sixties, but thirty years earlier Valentin Llanos was much more 
than that. Dilke did not wholly endorse George Borrow’s reference 
to his ‘ firm intellectual head,’ but confirmed his ability. ‘A man 
of liberal principles, very attractive bearing and more than ordinary 
accomplishments,’ wrote Cowden Clarke, in a typical burst of en- 
thusiasm. ‘He had been able to sit down at his ease and write,’ 
wrote his friend Gerald Griffin, referring to the appearance of Llanos’s 
novel Don Esteban, ‘ because he had a little capital to work on.’ 
Leisured, travelled, and charming, Valentin Llanos had taken the 
Wentworth Place circle by storm, and it is easy enough to under- 
stand his fascination for Fanny. Her marriage argues also some- 
thing—until now unsuspected—of the attraction she herself must have 
possessed, for though it was on account of his friendship for Keats 
in Rome that he obtained an introduction to her through Fanny 
Brawne, not even that would have drawn a man of Valentin Llanos’s 
experiences, tastes, and interests to a girl who was merely affection- 
ate, domestic, and pleasant. There were plenty of gaieties at 
Hampstead, dances and little dinner-parties, and Margaret Brawne 
was about, younger and even prettier than her sister. ‘I am 
afraid,’ John had written of his sister to Bailey in 1818, ‘ that it will 
be some time before I can take her to many places I wish,’ and his 
fears had been realised. Fanny had ‘ never been to the mountains,’ 
she had indeed hardly been out of London, but she must have profited 
by her brother’s advice to ‘ keep on reading, and play as much on 
the music and the grassplot as you can.’ She was something of a 
gardener, and we know that she could dance. Everything, in fact, 
goes to show that she developed fast after 1821, and her friendship 
with Fanny Brawne drew her out and taught her more. When she 
fell in love her choice took her right outside the world into which, 
from her secluded upbringing and training, she might have been 
expected to marry, and into one more closely allied to her brother’s 
world than ever he could have imagined for her. She went out of 
the small circumstances of suburban London to a foreign and a 
cosmopolitan life. 
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Valentin took her first to Valladolid, where, as the youngest of 
a family of twelve children, he had grown up in all the luxury of a 
wealthy home, some of whose large fortune he soon inherited. 
Through family influence he became Director of Canals in Castile, 
and, save for a short period in Gibraltar, they remained there 
for many years, living in a spacious country house on the outskirts 
of Valladolid while their family grew up. All might have been well 
if ambition had not led Valentin to forsake the smooth paths of 
directorships and public appointments, and to sink the greater part 
of his private fortune in a large manufacturing business in Madrid, 
where, to his wife’s dismay, he took her and his family in 1865. 
‘IT am not very fond of living in cities,’ John wrote once to Fanny, 
and all her life she shared his aversion. ‘My grandmother,’ said 
Sefiora Brockmann, ‘ had only one point of disagreement with my 
grandfather, and that was on the subject of his business. In the 
end she refused to discuss it with him or with anyone else.’ Fanny’s 
prejudices were not unjustified if we remember the remarks of her 
cautious brother, George, when writing to Dilke in 1830 about one 
of Valentin’s early commercial enterprises : ‘ When I heard from my 
sister that Mr. Llanos was going to Spain it appeared to me probable 
that all the visions of wealth that was to result from the bridle-bit 
patent had flown. What you say only confirms my suspicions.’ 
And again in 1832: ‘I fear Llanos is doing badly, and has been 
imposed on by some of his Spanish friends; I expected such a 
result from the extravagant hopes expressed by my sister when 
writing about the Patent. Seeming short roads to wealth most 
frequently terminate in blind alleys.’ In any case the later venture 
proved to be no sounder than the early ones. Writing in 1878 
Sefiora Llanos said : ‘Some five years hence we had heavy and un- 
merited losses.’ Sefior Llanos’s business incompetence had no 
effect on his standing in diplomatic circles, for though he never 
achieved his ambition to represent his country in London, he was 
offered and refused the chance of it at Washington, and later he 
was sent as Spanish Ambassador to Rome. But the old easy life 
in Castile was at an end. The Llanos moved from house to house 
in Madrid, and at last settled early in the seventies in a flat on the 
fourth floor of the building in which their two remaining grand- 
children still live. Sefiora Brockmann explained that, due to her 
own success as a portrait painter, her mother, Contessa Brockmann, 
and her family had been able to move, about 1887, from their small 
flat on Fanny’s landing to the large one on the third floor which 
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she and her brother occupy to-day. Fanny, as we know, stayed in 
the upper flat until her death in 1889, and we now know that Rosa 
and Juan, her unmarried son and daughter, remained together 
there till their deaths within a few weeks of each other, in 1905. 
Isabel, Contessa Brockmann, died only in 1926. 

Behind these changes of time and place there is the picture of the 
Llanos family as it developed—a large group self-sufficient by choice 
for occupation and diversion, always together, and so much ab- 
sorbed in each other’s affairs as to make little demand upon the 
outside world. Only two of Fanny’s four surviving children 
married, and only two of her daughter Isabel’s family of eight. 
When they did marry the new-comers were simply swept into the 
family stream. Leopold Brockmann got to know Isabel Llanos, 
not through meeting her out at dances, but because he worked 
under her father in Valladolid, and when in 1860 an important en- 
gineering appointment took him to Rome, the main portion of the 
Llanos family accompanied him, Isabel, and his young family. 
‘There were eleven of us,’ said Sefiora Brockmann, ‘living in a 
large house there for four years.’ She added that her father’s 
monetary losses were largely the result of his open-handedness and 
generosity, ‘he could never say No.’ But here again, what con- 
cerned one concerned all. Leopold Brockmann was created a Count 
by Pio Nono in recognition of his important engineering achieve- 
ments, and the Llanos family as well as his wife lived in the excite- 
ment and pleasure of this honour, but when a later post took him to 
Andalusia, and his health broke down on account of overwork, Rosa 
Llanos took entire charge of the Brockmann children. When he 
died, having lost nearly everything he possessed, Isabel and her 
entire family returned to Madrid, and were, without question, as- 
sumed into the Llanos circle under the same roof, making the second 
generation who asked nothing more than to be left together and 
alone. Isabel, apparently, never attended any functions after her 
husband’s death in 1877, though she survived him fifty years, 
According to Sefiora Brockmann, Fanny never spoke about Valentin 
to any of them, but was never away from him during the whole of 
their married life. After his death in 1888, she hardly left the house 
again save in the summer, when, accompanied by daughters and 
granddaughters, she was persuaded to go to the Escorial to escape 
the ravages of the Madrid heat. ‘ Always,’ repeated Seiiora 
Brockmann, ‘ always, always together.’ 

It is obvious that in such an atmosphere, segregated and enclosed, 
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every incident of family importance would be stored and cherished. 
Fanny, as its acknowledged centre, gave to her family the story of 
her English childhood, and built up for them as a living and familiar 
presence the figure of her brother John. 

There was, to begin with, the life with her grandmother at 
Edmonton. Looking out over the brown plains from the great 
house at Valladolid where she went as a bride, or, in later years, 
watching from the window of her flat in Madrid the distant Guadar- 
rama snow peaks, Fanny saw again in memory the ‘ wild roses ’ and 
heavy ‘white hawthorn hedges’ of an English spring, and the 
twisting High Street where she and her three brothers had run out 
to play, the village with houses enclosing a sloping triangle of grass, 
and at the bottom of the hill a bridge and pond shadowed by trees, 
where John fished for sticklebacks in the early mornings and from 
which he ran back to demand the three washing-tubs of the house 
as his aquarium. Or she remembered the visits to her brothers at 
the Enfield school and the wonders of Cowden Clarke’s estate— a 
domain of almost boundless extent and magnificence to the imagi- 
nation of a schoolboy ’ which ‘ really did possess solid excellences.’ 4 
She saw again the old morello cherry-tree exposed on its sunny wall, 
the strawberry-beds slanting round the pond, the small plots of 
garden for individual tending where John probably learnt to grow 
the ‘ princesses of flowers’ double violets, and the upper facade 
of the house of rosy brick with its ‘ pomegranate garlands and cheru- 
bim ’ between the curved pillars designed by Wren. In 1864 Cow- 
den Clarke wrote to Severn: ‘ How palpably does the event repre- 
sent itself to me, my seeing her, a very young child, walking round 
the grassplot in our garden with her brothers.’ And when school 
days were over and John had been apprenticed to Mr. Hammond 
at No. 7 Church Street, she was, as she remembered, not separated 
from him, for he still ran in and out to see Mrs. Jennings and Fanny, 
telling them both what Mr. Hammond had said, or better still, what 
he and Charles Cowden Clarke had said sitting together in the 
arbour by the iron railings where the nightingales sang, for Enfield 
was only two miles’ walk across the fields, and they were reading 
the Faerie Queene together in their spare time. Instruction as well as 
pleasure was bound into these early years. Mrs. Jennings saw to 
it that her granddaughter learnt the domestic arts and taught her 
to cook and to sew before she was eleven. ‘On Sunday,’ wrote 


1 * The School House of Keats at Enfield,’ by Charles Cowden Clarke, published 
in the St. James’ Holiday Annual for 1875, 
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John to George and Georgiana in December, 1818, ‘ I brought from 
her (Fanny) a present of face screens and a work bag for Mrs. D., 
they were very pretty.’ ‘I know not how to express my thanks, my 
dear Miss Keats, for your very kind present, and fear I am depriving 
some other friend of them, they are very beautiful and I shall value 
them much.’ Thus Mrs. Dilke wrote on December 18; clearly 
Fanny’s sewing had extended to embroidery by the time she was 
fifteen. The cake made to-day in Madrid by Sefiora Brockmann is 
made from the recipe Fanny had learnt from her grandmother, and 
the only ring Fanny wore continually besides her wedding ring had be- 
longed to Mrs. Jennings—a simple circle of gold with an enamelled 
bezel, ‘ in which,’ said Elena Brockmann, who wears it to-day, ‘ she 
could bake and wash because there were no stones in it to drop out.’ 

Edmonton became familiar ground to the Llanos family, 
Hampstead too, with its poplars and farms and copses, and the dome 
of St. Paul’s in the distance across the fields, but they were told 
little about Walthamstow, and with this silence there was linked a 
reserve about Fanny’s brother, George, which, considering the 
frequency of her allusions to her other brothers, was noticeable. 
Fanny was probably never quite fair to George, she was careless 
about answering his letters, and when she was the sole member 
of his family left in England he must have found her long silences 
annoying. He had to write more than once to secure, in 1825, a 
copy of Shelley’s ‘ Adonais,’ and for the first four years of her time 
in Spain he had no word from her. Dilke, writing to Monckton 
Milnes in 1846, said that Mr. Llanos then knew nothing of George’s 
death four years before. According to Sefiora Brockmann, Fanny’s 
withdrawal from George was due to his refusal or his inability to 
grasp her unhappiness in the Abbey household. John could 
understand that her spaniel was an unwelcome guest there and 
arrange for him to be ‘ attended to like a Prince’ by Mrs. Dilke’s 
brother, George merely congratulated her upon ‘feeding the 
chickens’ and ‘ attending to your little cat.’ The cleavage was 
probably more apparent than real on George’s part, and due more 
to temperament and circumstances than to choice, but Fanny had 
been glad to escape from Walthamstow and as the period had 
nothing to do with John and Tom she had allowed it to fade. Her 
youngest brother she never forgot. ‘You must not condemn me 
for not being punctual to Thursday,’ John had written to her on 
October 16, 1818, two months before Tom died, ‘ for I really did 
not know whether it would not affect poor Tom too much to see you. 
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You know how it hurt him to part from you the last time.’ Fanny 
often told her family of her own likeness to Tom. As children they 
had shared the same jokes. 

In the Madrid sitting-room with its shuttered windows and 
plush chairs, its thick rose velvet curtains, its gilded cabinets and 
ornaments, its walls covered with full-size copies of masterpieces 
from the Prado I looked in vain for photographs of Fanny as a girl, 
or as a young married woman. There were two admirable painters 
in her family, Juan and Elena, but only in old age and after long 
entreaty did Fanny consent to have her portrait painted to please 
her English correspondent. There are now at least three portraits, 
one at Avila in the house of her great-great-nephew (whom I 
visited), one at Keats House, and one in the Brockmann drawing- 
room hung beside that of Valentin Llanos. All of these portraits 
were made at the same time. In each Fanny wears her hair parted 
down the middle, and is dressed in black with a single brooch, either 
a design of three feathers in diamonds, or a large oval gold affair 
containing a single amethyst. Her amethyst pendant to match 
hangs now with the other jewels in a glass case on the wall. ‘My 
grandmother,’ said Sefiora Brockmann, ‘always dressed in the 
same way while I knew her, in a dark dress with lace at the throat, 
and a single jewel to hold it. She liked to dress according to 
English fashions.’ She held out, as she spoke, a widow’s cap in 
white muslin, fresh and uncreased from its Oxford Street band-box, 
exactly like that worn by Queen Victoria. Fanny had worn for 
years an English bonnet, but apparently the cap only arrived two 
weeks before her death, too late for her to use. By some chance 
it had been preserved, and in this curtained foreign room its two 
streamers and its peaked front were a somewhat droll reminder of 
her English preferences. ‘She never read Spanish easily; she 
spoke English and read it all the time. Those of us who did not 
learn it had to get on as well as we could, but it was not difficult 
to understand her.’ ... Sefiora Brockmann turned over some 
papers: ‘ Here is the only good photograph of my grandmother,’ 
she said, ‘ but I did not know her then.’ She handed me a small 
photograph 4” x 2” in size, obviously that of an important lady 
posed in a suitable attitude. Fanny is seated beside a table, one 
arm resting upon it. A heavy curtain is draped behind her in one 
corner. She is richly dressed in thick silk, with a mantilla spreading 
widely from a comb placed low on the back of her head. The face 
is calm and decided, with a humorous turn of the eyes, the left 
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eyebrow a little higher than the right, the chin rather deeply cleft. 
There is an air of command about the face, the appearance of a 
woman accustomed to direct and to control. Behind her, as the 
photographer’s background, rises the unmistakable dome of St. 
Peter’s. ‘Yes,’ said Sefiora Elena, ‘this was taken when my 
grandmother was living in Rome.’ 

It is almost certain that Fanny did not visit England during 
the whole of her fifty-six years in Spain, and it is clear that her stay 
in Rome where she arrived in 1861, and where she spent the greater 
part of the next three years, was the dividing line in her life as 
regards John. She had not seen Wentworth Place again, her 
friendship with Fanny Brawne had never entirely recovered from 
the latter’s marriage in 1833, which, said Sefiora Brockmann, ‘ she 
could neither understand nor excuse,’ and she had lost touch with 
John’s literary friends. A single document indeed written by one 
of them and preserved by her in this packet connects the two 
periods, and bridges the intervening years between Walthamstow 
and Rome—a letter from John Taylor of which the postmark and 
address is Fleet Street, September 19, 1820, and which reads as 
follows: 


‘Mr. Taylor presents his Compliments to Miss Keats, and by 
Desire of her Brother communicates the following particulars. On 
Sunday morning Mr. Keats went on board the Maria Crowther, for 
Naples, and about noon reached Gravesend. He did not go ashore, 
but entered at once on the kind of life which he will have to lead 
for about a month to come, dining in the Cabin with the Captain, 
and another Passenger (a lady) besides Severn the Friend who is 
gone with him. The Vessel waited at Gravesend for another lady 


who was coming on board there. Mr. Taylor, Mr. Haslam, and . 


Mr. Woodhouse accompanied Mr. Keats to Gravesend, and left 
him at 4 o’clock on Sunday afternoon—He was then comfortably 
settled in his new Habitation with every prospect of having a 
pleasant voyage—His Health was already much improved by the 
Air of the River, and by the Exercise and amusement which the 
Sailing afforded. He was provided with everything that could 
contribute to make the time pass agreeably, and with all that his 
Health required, and his Friends have the satisfaction to think 
that from the time he leaves England he will probably have to 
date the Commencement of many Pleasures and Benefits not the 
least of which, they trust, will be his Restoration to perfect Health 
—The Vessel would proceed on her way last night, as the Wind 
was favourable.’ 
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‘Do not diet your mind with grief,’ John had written to Fanny 
on August 23 in his last letter but one. ‘ If I return well from Italy 
I will turn over a new leaf for you.’ Taylor’s letter, now published 
for the first time, confirms Miss Lowell’s supposition that he had 
accompanied Haslam and Woodhouse as far as Gravesend on Sep- 
tember 18, 1821, and that there, and not at the London docks, had 
said good-bye to Keats. The letter probably followed John’s 
wishes in regard to Fanny’s peace of mind about himself, and 
Taylor’s own knowledge of the true condition of John’s health, but to 
a modern reader, as to Fanny herself in later years, how ironical 
are Taylor’s neat consolatory phrases. In 1861, however, Haslam 
and Woodhouse were both dead, and Taylor had long dropped out . 
of her world. It was only when, in the house on the Piazza di 
Spagna that Fanny met Severn, whom she had not seen since 1816, 
that she stepped back into Keats’s life where she had lost it forty 
years before. Keats as a poet had hardly been her affair. What 
she found again in Rome was exactly what she could manage: 
Keats as her brother. 

Severn was soon a friend of the whole Llanos-Brockmann con- 
nection. There were plenty of opportunities for meeting, for both 
Valentin Llanos and Leopold Brockmann had the entrée to diplo- 
matic circles, and in Severn’s spare time he was painting the 
‘ Marriage of Cana,’ and Isabel Brockmann was sitting to him for 
one of its figures. The strange thing is that with all this friend- 
ship Severn should have made no mention in letters of what was 
common knowledge in the Llanos family—the fact of Valentin’s 
acquaintance with Keats in Rome in 1820 and 1821. Gerald 
Griffin, a friend of Llanos in early life, mentioned the fact that 
Valentin had been with Keats a few days before he died, but accord- 
ing to Sefiora Brockmann, Llanos was actually a friend of Keats, 
and knew him quite well. If so Severn must have known of it, 
but there is no mention of Llanos in his letters to Brown and 
Taylor. Again, it seems most unlikely that Llanos as a friend would 
not have been present when Keats was buried, but again there 
is no word of it from Severn who, after mentioning the presence of 
his friend, William Ewing, adds: ‘Several English visitors who, 
since his death, had suddenly become interested in his pathetic 
story (or such of it as was known) attended at the final ceremony.’ 
His references to Llanos on this Rome visit are like references to a 
stranger, of a vague and general character. This, however, is a 
comparatively minor point. What matters is that, if we exclude 
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the collection of letters from John which Fanny had preserved from 
her childhood, nearly all her treasures connected with him and now 
preserved by her descendants in Madrid date from this visit to 
Rome, and came to her through Severn. 

‘ Among the many things he has requested me to-night,’ wrote 
Severn to Mrs. Brawne, on February 14, 1821, ‘ this is the principal, 
that on his grave shall be this: 


999 


** Here lies one whose name was writ in water. 


The words chosen by Keats himself were probably the only part of 
his inscription on which Severn allowed himself no second thoughts. 
In a letter presented by Dilke in 1907 to the Keats-Shelley Memorial 
House in Rome, Severn explains, under a date in February, 1859, 
his suggestions for an alteration in the inscription on Keats’s 
grave—the inscription originally put together by Brown, which 
stands to-day. Severn wrote that it had become ‘a downright 
anomaly,’ and that the time had come to have ‘ a true inscription 
beyond ridicule.’ He enclosed a draft of his proposed alteration. 
Severn’s hesitations on the subject of the grave-stone are well 
known, and in spite of his urgent intentions no alteration 
was achieved. Five years after writing this letter he dis- 
cussed the matter with Fanny, and clearly their joint plan was 
that a fresh inscription should be raised at her expense. A 
slip of paper kept by her is covered in Severn’s handwriting as 


follows : 


‘John Keats 
a young English Poet 
(whose mortal remains this kindred earth received) 
died in Rome on the 24th February 1821 
in his twenty-fifth year. 
In his last moments he requested the following words 
to mark his grave 
“ Here lies one whose Name was writ in Water.” 
Time 
having reversed this sentence 
His only Sister 
now inscribes his name 
in Marble 
1864.’ 
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The last lines are merely a revised edition of Severn’s proposal to 
Dilke. On the back of this slip of paper Fanny has written : 
‘ John Keats died in his 24th year on the — of February, 1821,’ and 
below she has copied the last line of Verse VI of the ‘ Adonais’ : 
‘The broken lily liies—the storm is overpast,’ and lower down the 
page the words 


‘Whose master’s hand is cold, 
Whose silver lyre unstrung,’ 


these last being the words which Trelawny sent to Mary Shelley 
in April, 1823, when suggesting another epitaph for Keats’s grave. 
We can, with this slip before us, easily picture the discussion between 
Severn and Fanny, but fortunately nothing came of it, Fanny’s 
proposed alteration was not made, and when, in 1875, the inscription, 
then almost illegible, was recut and re-leaded, and a base was added 
to the original stone, the work was carried out at the initiative of 
Sir Vincent Eyre and Miss Sarah Clarke, acting on behalf of George 
Keats’s daughter, Mrs. Emma Speed. Fanny’s family fortunes 
were just then at their worst, and she wrote to Severn regretting that 
she was unable even to send her subscription for the tomb. She 
lived long enough to know that an iron railing had been erected 
round it, and in her small collection of documents there is a news- 
paper cutting recording the arrangement arrived at in 1888 between 
the British and German Ambassadors and the Roman Municipality 
whereby the tombs of Shelley, Keats, and by that time of Severn 
also, were made safe for ever. 

In an envelope inscribed by Fanny ‘ From Rome’ there were 
leaves of ivy, rose, and box which she had picked. In another 
envelope were four violets labelled ‘Rome. March 6. 1882.’ 
brought back for her by Elena Brockmann, and in this second 
envelope Fanny had kept a lock of hair. 

Woodhouse cut a lock of Keats’s hair before the Maria Crowther 
left Gravesend, and it is now in the Pierpont Morgan collection in 
America. Severn, at a later date, must have cut several. One is 
in the Dilke Collection at Keats House, and this is another given by 
Severn to Fanny. Either in Rome or on her return to Spain, she 
had two jewels made each of which contained a portion of hair— 
a medallion about two inches in diameter in which the hair is tied 
across a background of agate and encircles the initials J. K. in pearls, 
and a gold ring in which twelve pearls enclose in a rectangular 
shape a piece of glass through which the hair can be seen. Sefiora 
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Brockmann explained: ‘My grandmother wore this ring occasion- 
ally, but only when her housework was complete. It was too 
delicate for ordinary wear.’ The medallion Fanny kept always 
beside her, and it hangs now with her jewels. The remainder of 
the hair she set aside in the envelope as a gift for England. 

Lastly there were in the packet handed to me? two letters 
written by Keats to his sister, one of those being the ‘ Confirmation ’ 
letter, the other not, as I expected, the last letter sent by John and 
written for him by Fanny Brawne, but the short note in John’s 
handwriting on the back of a letter from Mrs. Dilke. In order to 
make intelligible my surprise and its explanation it is necessary to 
repeat something of the story of the letters already told. When 
Fanny Keats left England for Spain she took with her all the letters 
she had received from her brother from September, 1817, onwards. 
She also had with her many others from other correspondents. 
The number of her letters from John was forty-eight, including 
the last, written (as has been said) by Fanny Brawne at Keats’s 
dictation, and also the note added to Mrs. Dilke’s letter of Decem- 
ber, 1818. When in Rome, Fanny gave one of the letters, of the 
date February 8, 1820, to Locker Lampson. In 1881 she sent the 
collection on loan to Mr. H. Buxton Forman, but she did not send 
them all; without writing anything of her omission to him, she ex- 
tracted and kept the ‘ Confirmation ’ letter and the last letter, nor 
did she send the short note attached to Mrs. Dilke’s. 

The reasons why these three were not included may be guessed 
with confidence. She could not bring herself to part with the 
‘ Confirmation ’ letter and the last of them all; as for the note, it 
was trivial, was attached to another, and it seems probable that 
she had not kept it with the rest but in her miscellaneous collection. 
The other two were her treasures and her secret. When Fanny 
died in 1889 her daughter Rosa, according to Sefiora Elena Brock- 
mann, had the sole charge and disposal of her letters and of all 
her possessions. Sixteen months later she wrote to Mr. Buxton 
Forman concerning the collection still in his charge, ‘We have 
decided to make a present of them to the British Museum,’ and she 
asked that it should be announced in the Atheneum that ‘the 


1 There were also in the packet three items to which I make no reference: 

(1) Letter from George Keats to John Keats, of no special interest. 

(2) Spanish translation of Mr. H. Buxton Forman’s notice in the Atheneum in 
1891 of Rosa’s gift to the British Museum. 

(3) Note written by Mr. Sandell testifying to Fanny’s good behaviour; this 
was described in my previous article. Mr. Sandell was co-guardian with Abbey. 
According to Dilke he got into financial difficulties and took refuge in Holland. 
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children of Fanny Keats bestow the letters of their uncle upon that 
institution.’ (Letter of March 4, 1891.) A fortnight later, however, 
she wrote, as I have already said, ‘ We have two letters of my Uncle 
John which we mean to keep.’ 

These two letters which Rosa kept are the two which Sejiora 
Brockmann handed to me. What then of the last letter of all, 
‘the one in the handwriting of Fanny Brawne? There is a simple 
explanation. Between the time of her mother’s death and her gift 
to the British Museum Rosa disposed of many if not of all her other 
letters to one or to several literary collectors. The full details of 
her transactions are not known, but the ownership since disclosed 
leaves no doubt that she did this, and among those with which she 
parted was this last letter. In his recently published second 
edition of The Letters of John Keats, Mr. M. Buxton Forman records 
the ‘source or ownership’ of this letter to be that of the late 
F. Holland Day; on the two letters handed to me by Seiiora Brock- 
mann there is a note in pencil that they had been copied by F. H. D. 
in 1890. It is clear from this, and from Sefiora Brockmann’s own 
testimony, that Mr. Holland Day visited Rosa in that year, and that 
she gave, or disposed of to him, some of her mother’s correspondence. 
When she wrote to Buxton Forman in 1891 she had already disposed 
of this last letter, and the two of which she speaks are not the two 
which her mother had specially treasured. Rosa had kept one of 
these only, the other which she still had being the short note men- 
tioned above. If this supposition is corrct, and the evidence in 
support of it seems conclusive, it completes the history of the whole 
of the letters which Keats wrote to his sister. Apparently it was 
understood and agreed in the family that upon the death of Fanny’s 
grandchildren the letters with which she had not parted should be 
added to the collection already in England.? 

In old age Fanny took a lively interest in every portrait of Keats 
which came to her notice. In 1885 she wrote, ‘I have for years 


1 The full list of the letters is as follows: 

Forty-two in the British Museum. 

One given to F. Locker Lampson and now in the collection of Mr. T. J. Wise 
(175). 

Two given by Rosa Llanos to Mr. H. Buxton Forman and sold with his library ; 
one of these is in Harvard College Library (122) ; the other in the Pierpont Morgan 
Museum, New York (74). 

One (the last) in the collection of the late F. Holland Day (236). 

Two kept by Rosa Llanos (269) (270), and now in the possession of Keats 
House, Hampstead. 

The figures in brackets are the numbers attached to the letters in the Second 
edition: Letters of John Keats. M. Buxton Forman, 1935. 
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Brockmann explained : ‘My grandmother wore this ring occasion- 
ally, but only when her housework was complete. It was too 
delicate for ordinary wear.’ The medallion Fanny kept always 
beside her, and it hangs now with her jewels. The remainder of 
the hair she set aside in the envelope as a gift for England. 

Lastly there were in the packet handed to me! two letters 
written by Keats to his sister, one of those being the ‘ Confirmation ’ 
letter, the other not, as I expected, the last letter sent by John and 
written for him by Fanny Brawne, but the short note in John’s 
handwriting on the back of a letter from Mrs. Dilke. In order to 
make intelligible my surprise and its explanation it is necessary to 
repeat something of the story of the letters already told. When 
Fanny Keats left England for Spain she took with her all the letters 
she had received from her brother from September, 1817, onwards. 
She also had with her many others from other correspondents. 
The number of her letters from John was forty-eight, including 
the last, written (as has been said) by Fanny Brawne at Keats’s 
dictation, and also the note added to Mrs. Dilke’s letter of Decem- 
ber, 1818. When in Rome, Fanny gave one of the letters, of the 
date February 8, 1820, to Locker Lampson. In 1881 she sent the 
collection on loan to Mr. H. Buxton Forman, but she did not send 
them all; without writing anything of her omission to him, she ex- 
tracted and kept the ‘ Confirmation ’ letter and the last letter, nor 
did she send the short note attached to Mrs. Dilke’s. 

The reasons why these three were not included may be guessed 
with confidence. She could not bring herself to part with the 
‘ Confirmation ’ letter and the last of them all; as for the note, it 
was trivial, was attached to another, and it seems probable that 
she had not kept it with the rest but in her miscellaneous collection. 
The other two were her treasures and her secret. When Fanny 
died in 1889 her daughter Rosa, according to Sefiora Elena Brock- 
mann, had the sole charge and disposal of her letters and of all 
her possessions. Sixteen months later she wrote to Mr. Buxton 
Forman concerning the collection still in his charge, ‘We have 
decided to make a present of them to the British Museum,’ and she 
asked that it should be announced in the Atheneum that ‘ the 


1 There were also in the packet three items to which I make no reference: 

(1) Letter from George Keats to John Keats, of no special interest. 

(2) Spanish translation of Mr. H. Buxton Forman’s notice in the Atheneum in 
1891 of Rosa’s gift to the British Museum. 

(3) Note written by Mr. Sandell testifying to Fanny’s good behaviour; this 
was described in my previous article. Mr. Sandell was co-guardian with Abbey. 
According to Dilke he got into financial difficulties and took refuge in Holland. 
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children of Fanny Keats bestow the letters of their uncle upon that 
institution.’ (Letter of March 4, 1891.) A fortnight later, however, 
she wrote, as I have already said, ‘ We have two letters of my Uncle 
John which we mean to keep.’ 
These two letters which Rosa kept are the two which Sefiora 
Brockmann handed to me. What then of the last letter of all, 
‘the one in the handwriting of Fanny Brawne? There is a simple 
explanation. Between the time of her mother’s death and her gift 
to the British Museum Rosa disposed of many if not of all her other 
letters to one or to several literary collectors. The full details of 
her transactions are not known, but the ownership since disclosed 
leaves no doubt that she did this, and among those with which she 
parted was this last letter. In his recently published second 
edition of The Letters of John Keats, Mr. M. Buxton Forman records 
the ‘source or ownership’ of this letter to be that of the late 
F. Holland Day; on the two letters handed to me by Seiiora Brock- 
mann there is a note in pencil that they had been copied by F. H. D. 
in 1890. It is clear from this, and from Sefiora Brockmann’s own 
testimony, that Mr. Holland Day visited Rosa in that year, and that 
she gave, or disposed of to him, some of her mother’s correspondence. 
When she wrote to Buxton Forman in 1891 she had already disposed 
of this last letter, and the two of which she speaks are not the two 
which her mother had specially treasured. Rosa had kept one of 
these only, the other which she still had being the short note men- 
tioned above. If this supposition is correct, and the evidence in 
support of it seems conclusive, it completes the history of the whole 
of the letters which Keats wrote to his sister. Apparently it was 
understood and agreed in the family that upon the death of Fanny’s 
grandchildren the letters with which she had not parted should be 
added to the collection already in England.* 
In old age Fanny took a lively interest in every portrait of Keats 
which came to her notice. In 1885 she wrote, ‘I have for years 


1 The full list of the letters is as follows: 

Forty-two in the British Museum. 

One given to F. Locker Lampson and now in the collection of Mr. T. J. Wise 
(175). 

Two given by Rosa Llanos to Mr. H. Buxton Forman and sold with his library ; 
one of these is in Harvard College Library (122) ; the other in the Pierpont Morgan 
Museum, New York (74). 

One (the last) in the collection of the late F. Holland Day (236). 

Two kept by Rosa Llanos (269) (270), and now in the possession of Keats 
House, Hampstead. 

The figures in brackets are the numbers attached to the letters in the Second 
edition: Letters of John Keats. M. Buxton Forman, 1935. 
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been endeavouring to obtain photographs of the originals,’ and 
again, in the same year, ‘ hitherto I have not been able to obtain 
from America the portraits of my brother published in the American 
edition, is there any means of obtaining them in London?’ In her 
childhood she probably asked John for a photograph of himself 
more than once, and after she had left school and was more closely 
confined in the Walthamstow house with Mrs. Abbey’s ‘ foolish 
and ignorant gabble,’ she must have been specially eager to have 
one. It is now certain that John was never able to afford to send 
her one. At the time of her request in the summer of 1819 he was 
specially pressed for money. In June he wrote: 


‘I went yesterday to ask Mr. Abbey for some money; but I 
could not on account of a letter he shewed me from my Aunt’s 
Solicitor—You do not understand the business—I trust it will not 
in the end be detrimental to you. I am going to try the Press once 
more, and to that end shall retire to live cheaply in the country 
and compose myself and verses as well as I can.... It will all 


be well in the course of a year I hope. I am confident of it, so do 


not let it trouble you at all.’ 


In the meantime he was obliged to cut down all extra expense, 
refusing even to allow himself to travel by coach to Walthamstow, 
and he concludes his letter: ‘The Head Mr. Severn did of me is 
now too dear, but here inclosed is a very capital Profile done by 
Mr. Brown.’ Up to now the date of this letter has been uncertain, 
but it can now be fixed. Fanny kept the wrapper in which both 
letter and profile were sent and it was included in the packet given 
tome. We now know that on whatever date the letter was written 
it was posted on June 18 from South Hampstead. ‘ Excuse these 
shabby scraps of paper I send you,’ he once wrote to her, when, 
during illness, he was using up any paper that came to hand. We 
know too from his journal letter to George and Georgiana of Febru- 
ary—May, 1819, that he preferred sheets of moderate size to large 
thin ones. In this case evidently he folded both letter and profile 
in one of his ‘ large thin’ sheets of writing-paper, secured it with 
a red seal and sent it to his sister. 

The other new point of interest arises in connection with the 
words ‘ the Head Mr. Severn did of me,’ and with another item in 
the packet, a print on blue-grey paper of Severn’s charcoal sketch 
of Keats made in Shelley’s presence either at the end of 1817 or the 


1 The later history of this silhouette was told in my previous article, CoRNHILL 
Maaazinz, October, 1935. 
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beginning of 1818. In these words Keats could hardly have been 
referring to Severn’s painting of him which had then only just been 
exhibited, and it therefore appears that the earlier sketch must have 
been engraved within eighteen months after it was drawn, though, 
up to now the only engraving of it known has been that made by 
Henry Meyer in 1828 for Leigh Hunt’s Lord Byron and his Con- 
temporaries. In any case Fanny, as we know, showed Severn the 
wrapper, the letter, and the profile in 1864. He was not apparently 
able to provide her with a ‘ Head,’ i.e. an engraving of his own 
charcoal sketch, but twenty years later Mr. H. Buxton Forman sent 
her one of the fascimiles he had had made by the photo-intaglio 
process. In printing and mounting it is almost impossible to 
distinguish these copies from the original which now hangs in the 
Forster collection of the Victoria and Albert Museum. Fanny put 
her copy away among her papers and there until now it had re- 
mained ; she never had the print framed because she had something 
else which she preferred, Severn’s work also—a copy on ivory of his 
miniature painting of Keats. 

Severn’s original painting was done in the winter of 1818-19 
and was exhibited in the Academy of the following spring. It was 
given either by Keats or by Severn to Fanny Brawne before Keats 
left for Italy. To the end of his life Severn was painting portraits of 
Keats, we know that he made several copies of this one, and it is 
certain that more than one of them was done on ivory. Dilke 
possessed two of these replicas on ivory, one of which is now in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum; Fanny’s copy must have been a third. 
Sefiora Brockmann had no exact knowledge of when it came to her 
grand-mother, but said ‘it has always been there,’ and that she 
believed it had come from Severn when Fanny was on a visit to Rome. 
There seems to be no doubt of this. Sefiora Llanos, in 1883, sent 
to Mr. H. Buxton Forman the copy on canvas which is now in 
Keats House, and wrote of it to him: ‘the miniature will be 
copied by my dear and charming granddaughter, Elena Brockmann, 
now seventeen years of age,’ adding, ‘I consider this to be a very 
good likeness.’ Sefiora Brockmann made a second copy at the 
same time also on canvas, and she showed it to me where it hangs 
to-day in her own room. Fanny’s miniature, in a heavy gold 
frame, is hung in the drawing-room, the centre of a small group of 
portraits, and its surroundings recall George Keats’s words which 
show that George himself must have had a copy of this picture long 
before Fanny. Writing to her from Louisville in 1825 he said, 
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‘his (John’s) miniature over our mantelpiece is partly hidden by a 
hyacinth in bloom; Shakespeare is next above him, Tom at the 
top, Beaumont and Fletcher on either side.’ ‘ Now I will copy the 
other poem,’ Keats had written to George in January, 1819, ‘ it 
is on the double immortality of poets,’ and he copied out ‘ Bards 
of Passion and of Mirth,’ which he had originally written in his own 
copy of Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Severn’s chief present to Fanny was a copy of the life-mask 
which was made, in all probability, by Haydon in the December of 
1816. Ina letter of October 15, 1881, she wrote to Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman, ‘I will send you in a few days a sketch of a mask taken in 
life, in which you will see a perfect copy of the features of my dear 
brother. The expression of course is wanting as the eyes are 
closed, and perhaps the mouth is a little compressed which is but 
natural.’ Again on October 30 she wrote: ‘I enclose you the 
copy of the mask, it is perfect except the mouth, the lips being 
rather thicker, and somewhat compressed, which renders the ex- 
pression more severe than the sweet and mild original.’ It was 
thus that, looking back, Fanny remembered John, thus he had been 
to her through all his reserve and strength. ‘ In all active exercises 
he excelled,’ wrote Edward Holmes, his school companion, writing 
of ‘the generosity and daring of his character with the extreme 
beauty and animation of his face.’ He continues: ‘ Fighting was 
meat and drink to him. Jennings, their sailor relation, was always 
in the thoughts of the brothers, and they determined to keep up 
the family reputation for courage, George in a passive manner, 
John and Tom more fiercely.’ ‘ When he was thirteen,’ Cowden 
Clarke records, ‘ he entered into a personal contest with the usher, 
because the latter had boxed the younger brother’s ears,’ but, 
‘John always spoke very tenderly of his sister,’ wrote Bailey in 
1879, and Fanny, who had heard all about her brother’s skirmishes 
and adventures at Enfield, in looking at her own copy of what 
she considered the best likeness of John, described it with the words 
quoted above. Sefiora Elena Brockmann took me into her room. 
The life-mask stands by itself high on the top of a wardrobe opposite 
her bed. ‘ Always we have guarded it,’ said Sefiora Brockmann, 
‘the women of my family. First my grandmother, then her 
daughter Rosa, then my mother, and now I myself.’ It has stood 
in the same position for seventy years. Together with the ivory 
miniature, it will be given eventually to Keats House. 

Fanny always felt her exile from England. For many years 
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she took in the Weekly Times and so kept herself informed in English 
politics, in particular in the activities of ‘ that extraordinary man 
Mr. Gladstone.’ In later life she had only one friend in England, 
Mr. Buxton Forman; she made, however, several friends among 
Americans in Europe who were interested in Keats, including James 
Russell Lowell when he was United States Minister to the Court 
of Spain—‘T never fail to read Mr. Lowell’s discourses ’—and a 
friend of Lowell’s, Mr. J. W. Field of Philadelphia, for whom Severn 
painted one of his last portraits of Keats and who constantly sent 
her any references to John which came to his notice either in 
America or Italy. In 1882 he described for her the ceremony at 
Rome when Severn was buried beside Keats. 

Fanny is buried with her husband and her eldest son. According 
to the Spanish custom, her name, following that of Sefior Llanos 
is written Fanny Keats. The cemetery of San Isidoro gives the 
impression of being outside Madrid, for, standing there, one looks 
across a valley to the city and the hill on which the Palacio Nacional 
stands, and westwards the plain extends to the mountains. Just 
as, standing in the cemetery in Rome below the Pyramid of Caius 
Cestius, one looks across to the Aventine and southwards to the 
Campagna and the Alban Hills. 

Speaking of Fanny’s many recollections of her early days, ‘ My 
grandmother,’ said Sefiora Brockmann, ‘ was old, but she had the 
heart of a young girl.’ 
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THE LINK. 
A TRUE STORY 
BY VIOLET CAMPBELL. 


TuIs is a story about a Coincidence. At least, I think it is about 
a Coincidence. .. . 

It happened, a few years ago, when my husband was stationed 
abroad, that we met a young man who took a keen interest in a 
number of things which are called, collectively, Spiritualism. He 
was, in fact, a bit of an expert, and had held a post in a College 
of Psychological Research. Terms like levitation, ectoplasm, 
mediumistic controls, were as clear to him as bread-and-butter is 
to you and me and this interested us all enormously, because, well, 
abroad one doesn’t meet such people very often. 

So he was made rather a fuss of, and invited out a good deal. 
The women, especially, lionised him; and we even induced 
him to deliver a lecture to us about that Spirit-Power, I forget 
its name, which in special circumstances is allowed to exert 
itself over material objects, causing them to move from one place 
to another; and we followed it with the most earnest interest, 
and tried to explain it to each other afterwards. Of course, 
it was all rather beyond us, we agreed; years of study would 
have to be given to the full comprehension of these mysteries. 
Nevertheless, we were all terribly intrigued (that was the word of 
the moment), and séances, or attempted séances, in each other’s 
houses, became the fashionable substitute for cocktail-parties. This 
sounds frivolous: but we weren’t frivolous: we were extremely 
serious: carried away on a wave of—well, I can’t describe that 
particular intellectual emotion, but I imagine it is akin to what is 
felt by every explorer, or scientist, or humblest seeker after possibly- 
revealable truth. 

Our husbands, of course, were faintly superior, covering with 
more or less degree of success their attitudes of tolerant disbelief, 
of saying: ‘ Well, it amuses them, and can’t hurt us.’ 

And then, some weeks later, all the men had to go away, to 
take part in manceuvres, many miles distant. To defy loneliness, 
one evening, I asked some of my special women friends to dinner. 
The talk turned almost at once to the subject that was in all our 
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minds, and we decided, that evening, to explore more fully the 
theories that obsessed us. 

A slight technical formula had already been evolved. The 
lights were turned low (I have never understood the reason for this), 
a small round table was put between us, on which stood a tumbler 
surrounded by the letters of the alphabet roughly marked on 
separate squares of paper; and on the upturned base of the vessel 
rested the right forefinger of each member of the party. 

It was a cold evening, that seventeenth of December. We sat 
near the fire. Its light glanced on the polished table, and on the 
smooth, shining goblet standing upon it, and on the bare arms of 
the women; and soon somebody uttered in a low voice the words 
of the formula: ‘Spirit, are you there?’ 

As soon as this was said we were supposed to concentrate. . . . 
I don’t know how long we sat there that night, silent and without 
moving. The six fingers of women formed a star-shaped flower 
around the dark heart of glass ; some white, some rosy. I can see 
them still. 

There was no motion but the occasional leaping of a flame in 
the darkened room. And then, quite suddenly, but quite gently, 
and as if drawn by a pull from some distance infinitely far away, 
the glass began to move. 

Our fingers, trembling, went with it. Somebody said in a voice 
almost choking: ‘ Spirit, who are you?’ 

The tumbler, sliding over the polished table without a sound, 
nosed out a letter; then another, then another. It would go quite 
steadily for a while, and then perhaps falter, and come back into 
the middle as if to think ; and then start off again, sometimes very 
decidedly, sometimes as if groping ; and sometimes it would shake 
all over as if it had ague, or was shaking something off, desperately ; 
and sometimes it tilted and tilted until it rested only on one edge 
of the rim, and one almost screamed with the sense of intolerable 
tension. 

Well, I can’t even begin to tell the things spelled out that 
evening; I can hardly bear to recall them to myself; my spine 
creeps at the memory of that close-curtained room, the firelight, 
the crouching figures, the movement passing between them: for 
I knew, as the reasonable, pleasant sentences formed themselves, 
that they came from a dear friend, long since dead. I don’t mean 
that the words bore a personal message but that, in some way, the 
consciousness of his individuality suffused them. This coming of 
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his does not concern the story, I mention it simply because it 
happened like that. 

Then, quite suddenly, the glass toppled over. It lay on its side, 
rocking a little to and fro, almost, you would say, beating its legs 
helplessly in the air. We righted it—all our fingers had come off 
when it fell—and someone said : ‘ Spirit, are you there ?’ and after 
a long, long time, it started again. 

I don’t know what meaning they had for any of the others— 
the queer, tangled phrases that began to be spelled out now; they 
bore no more the words of my friend, he had gone, been turned out ; 
instead of his calm speech there was a sense of tumult, of some 
obstacle stemming an urgent, nay violent desire. The words would 
gallop off hot-foot, but before there was yet any meaning in the 
sentence, all would stop, the glass shiver for a moment as if it 
would break ; and then be still; and in these pauses it seemed to 
acquire a quite indescribable feeling of utter inanimation. It was 
like an uneducated or inexperienced orator who suddenly lacks 
words, so that the whole company is shocked and ashamed ; save 
that here it was accompanied by such an air of painful striving, and 
the words it did utter were so arresting, that somebody would speak 
again almost at once the invoking phrase ; and in the silence that 
followed, the concentration of everybody’s minds seemed to form 
almost a solid substance growing up between us. 

And, in the end, we began to have a horrible feeling that this poor 
spirit, or whatever it was, found itself unable to achieve expression. 
The pauses grew longer, the silences emptier, and the room darker 
and darker as the fire went out. And then Jane’s hand gave a 
sudden jerk (probably a nervous reaction to the long-sustained 
immobility) and the glass went spinning across the table and fell 
to the floor. 

The thing was over. We all got up. I raised the lights and 
we looked at each other. Pretty scared we all looked, too. I saw 
Betty’s fingers quiver as she lighted a cigarette. In low voices we 
parted. And of them all, Jane came back from the doorstep, and 
said to me: ‘ Violet, you can’t possibly spend the night alone in 
this house, after this. Let me stay with you!’ But I scorned 
the offer. I should be quite all right alone in the house. Why 
should I not ?—So I said good night and bolted the door. 

But when I went back to the drawing-room I felt already a little 
less sure. My little room looked different, unfamiliar. It seemed 
as if that mass of concentrated thought had been left behind in it, 
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and not only that, but as if its immense power must have drawn 
towards itself spirits out of the huge spaces, not only the ones we’d 
touched, but others too, perhaps, soft little ones, unable to speak. 
I felt as if the room were thronged with spirits, that if I could but 
see them I should find them clustering together at the ceiling, or 
clinging to the four walls. 

Such thoughts are dangerous. I refused to indulge them. I 
went firmly to bed, and being young and tired, was soon asleep. 

Do you know that extraordinary sensation of terror that wakes 
you from sleep, without any physical sense having been aroused ? 

I awoke of a sudden, fully and completely, conscious only of the 
realisation that I was drenched with fear. I lay in the darkness 
wrapped in terror as in a cloak ; yet at the same time I knew that 
with every fibre in my body I was listening. ... Outside the 
window was a rushing noise ; a storm had suddenly sprung up, as 
it can in those north-western hills ; the rain lashed the window in 
gusts, tapping the branch of some tree against them, the wind 
whistled in long echoing calls, and through this, borne on the wind, 
though just at the pane, was a thin voice crying andcrying. ‘ Violet, 
Violet, let me in, let me in.’ 

I could see it, the spirit, shut out in the rain and the wind, 
and groping in the darkness for the latch of the window. I think 
it was the most horrible moment of my life. 

With one movement I tugged the bedclothes over my head, 
shutting out the sound, telling myself I must keep sane. Suffoca- 
tion, however, brought me to the surface: and once more, undeni- 
ably, through the storm’s wailing, I heard that voice calling upon 
me. 

At that I was filled with a sort of furious resolve. I sprang out 
of bed and flashed my torch. The windows showed black and 
shining, but only the dark night was outside. And in the same 
moment I heard a scratching shuffle at the front door. 

I ran across the bedroom, and across the drawing-room, but 
when I was at the closed front door, well, I paused a minute. 
Honestly, I was frightened of what might be behind it. Then I 
flung it open, and into the house swept a great fan of wind and 
water, and there, standing under dripping umbrellas, were two of 
my late guests. They came in briskly, bubbling with explanations. 

They had gone home together, too nervous to be alone, and had 
stayed up talking until very late, and then Jane (somehow I wasn’t 
surprised it was Jane who had come back, she had seemed so 
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reluctant to go) Jane had discovered that the big diamond out of 
her ring was missing. It had been there when she put her finger 
on the glass, before the lights were lowered ; could it have dropped 
out in my room? To wait till morning would give the native 
sweeper the first search of the floors : the little gem might be stolen, 
or equally, swept away unnoticed. It wasn’t worth risking. So 
they had come back to my house, which wasn’t far ; they knew my 
bedroom window and had tapped and called for quite a long time, 
before trying the front door. 

I was ashamed to tell them of the terror their returning thus 
had caused me ; with what civility I could muster I began to drag 
back the chairs in the drawing-room, which still were ranged in 
that sinister circle; and there, on the carpet, winking brilliantly, 
and it seemed to me triumphantly, lay the missing diamond. 

Well, the story ought to end here. A most extraordinary even- 
ing; a really bad scare; and a perfectly lucid explanation. But 
oddly enough, it doesn’t, quite. 

For Jane was due to go home in a few weeks, and what was 
more natural than that she should decide not to entrust the re- 
setting of her ring to a native jeweller, but to Messrs. Smith & 
Simpson, where she had bought it ? 

And thus it happened that, early in the new year, she handed 
it over the counter to Mr. Simpson himself; and, after chatting of 
this and of that, she looked around and she said: ‘By the 
way, where’s old John?’ 

Now old John had been a faithful servant of the past, and when 
the Hall was sold and they had to part with him, Jane’s father had 
managed to get him a job in Smith & Simpson’s. He wasn’t 
technically skilled, but he was unswervingly honest, he gave the 
place dignity, and he was a wizard with silver. So that was why 
Jane, looking round, enquired, ‘ Where’s old John ?’ 

Mr. Simpson coughed a little defiantly. John, he explained, 
had been getting really too old ; he had begun to suffer from asthma 
in the winters: this made him very trying in the shop and to 
customers: he was trustworthy, yes, but what of that, so were 
many young men: and young men were what business wanted 
these days: others gave the show an air of being out-of-date: so 
that when it came to a case of a reduction of staff—— In brief, 
John had been dismissed. 

‘Where was he now?’ asked Jane, feeling, she tells me, dreadfully 
distressed. 
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Mr. Simpson couldn’t say. It was really impossible to keep in 
touch with all one’s old employees. He believed he had given an 
address in Highgate—but no, he had left there some time ago. 
Still, as Madam was so very insistent they would look up their files 
and try and find some address to give her. 

So from one address to another, for days, Jane went. The land- 
ladies remembered having had John Williams, but he was not there 
now, they could only tell her where he had gone. And as 
she went her heart sank, for the lodgings grew dingier and 
more sordid, the neighbourhood dirtier, the owners faces more 
hungry and rapacious. But as her heart sank, her determin- 
ation rose: a sort of outside power drove her to traverse these 
clues, that led out from each other—like links in a chain, she said, 
from the time she dropped the diamond—to find out what had 
become of old John. 

And at last, one evening, she climbed the kind of stairs that are 
familiar to Sisters of Mercy: and, opening a door, she saw him. 

In the extremity of emaciation, of coldness, and of poverty, he 
sat, alone, in a small room. His face was sharpened and saddened 
almost beyond recognition, his clothing was dirty and threadbare ; 
and, as she entered, his shaking hand came up before his eyes as 
if he could no longer bear any intrusion. .. . 

Well, Jane had him taken away and looked after and properly 
nursed and fed. She stood by his chair and watched him eat, as 
he had so often done for her ; and with joy she saw a little happiness 
and life flow back into the heart of their dear old butler. And 
gradually she heard his story. 

How they had tried to get back into service, he and his wife 
Mary, when he had lost his job ; and how people had found him too 
old, and too weak, and too asthmatical; and how he had gone 
from place to place and from bad to worse ; and how he had tried 
many employments, and had failed, being old and unskilled ; and 
how they had no children nor any relatives to help them, so that 
their very lodging became a burden they could not support—— 

‘ , . . and with you married, Miss, and gone abroad somewhere, 
and the old place sold up, we felt we hadn’t a friend in the world we 
could turn to. Mary was going out charing, but that doesn’t make 
much for two. And I sold matches in the street, but hardly anyone 
seems to want matches, and the cold damp was killing me, but I 
stuck it for my dear’s sake. And we thought, if it came to the worst, 
though it’s hard work begging, we would write to your father, 
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Miss, knowing him of old. And then we read about his death 
in the paper. That news seemed to finish Mary; that, and the 
hard work and the bad winter. She took an illness in her chest, 
and though I nursed her as well as I could, being only a man, 
and she patient as an angel, she only got worse, and in the end 
she died. So what with the illness and the rent and the funeral, 
I was in debt, and me ten-shilling old-age all swallowed up; and I 
couldn’t go back to the match-selling, for my legs wouldn’t stand 
up for so long any more. And Mary was gone.’ 

‘Oh John, I’m so terribly sorry. I’d have come to your help so 
gladly and at once, if I’d known!’ 

‘Ah, that’s what Mary said, Miss. That’s what she kep’ on 
saying. “If only I could get in touch with her, John,” she said. 
“TI must, John, for your sake. And I will. Somehow or other.” 
Yes. That’s what she kep’ saying, the very afternoon she died.’ 

‘Oh John, did—did Mary say that ? When did she die, John ? ’ 
And Jane tells me she went cold all over, as suddenly there came 
into her mind the voice of that young man delivering his lecture. . . . 

‘My Mary,’ said John, and he passed his hand over his eyes, 
‘my dearest Mary died on the afternoon of December the Seven- 
teenth.’ 


A PROTEST. 


WEARIED by weird uncouth cacophonies, 
That arrogate the name of Poetry, 

We turn to those who will forever be 
The masters of eternal harmonies, 
Whose lofty lines majestically strode, 
Like Roman legions on a Roman road. 


EDWARD VANDERMERE FLEMING. 
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II. ‘SAFRAGIS’ AND ‘ MORASLAS,’ 
BY MAJOR C. 8. JARVIS. 


OnE of the most difficult problems with which we have to deal 
to-day in Great Britain is that concerning one’s domestic staff 
and the effort of maintaining some show of efficient service with 
a class of individual that has been taught to believe that all work 
is degrading, particularly that connected with the house. The 
recruiting of one’s servants from people who find the dole more attrac- 
tive than employment and who have to be persuaded to accept a post 
as if they were performing some gracious and unselfish act is particu- 
larly aggravating to members of the middle-class who have had to 
struggle hard for their own existence, and, in the course of their 
lives, accept positions in unhealthy foreign countries or unattractive 
manufacturing towns—or starve. And when one’s staff has been 
collected it is a trifle disconcerting to find that the garden-boy 
and the kitchen-maid are giving notice and getting married because 
in the process of a little simple arithmetic they have discovered 
that by both going on the unemployment dole together they will be 
rather better off than they were before. 

In the East we are free from many of these annoyances, and if 
there is one thing that keeps a man serving the wrong side of Suez 
long after he has reached the age when he might retire, it is the 
thought of exchanging his silent, well-trained safragis (house-boys) 
for impudent chits with primitive ideas on cleanliness and very 
advanced ones on independence. 

In Egypt we are very well served indeed, but I will not attempt 
to make comparisons with other lands, as we exiles are very intolerant 
of the suggestion that any country but our own adopted one can 
produce trained domestics to compare with ours. Those who have 
served in China, for instance, are absolutely convinced there is 
nothing to touch the Chinaman as a house-boy ; the Anglo-Indian 
laughs at the idea of anything approaching perfect service outside 
India ; Ceylon is quite certain that she has reached perfection ; 
whilst we in Egypt know in our own minds that a good safragi 
cannot be excelled in any land. 
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At the same time there is no use pretending that our safragis are 
paragons of virtue and honesty. A bad servant in Egypt is quite 
as bad as anything that one gets at home, and from time to time one 
meets the entirely brainless type with which it is impossible to do 
anything. After many trials and tribulations, however, one gets 
together a staff that is as near perfection as one can obtain in 
this very imperfect world of ours, and having done so there is no 
fear that they wiil want to go off and get married, or give notice in 
order to better themselves. The servant in Egypt is essentially a 
creature of routine, and once he has found a master and mistress to 
his liking he shows not the slightest desire to quit their service. 

As a matter of fact the servants that we get in Egypt are not 
Egyptians at all, but are recruited from the Berberines who live 
in the vicinity of Assuan, and who at the age of eight or ten are 
brought to Cairo by their fathers to learn their trade. Some vil- 
lages in this area supply safragis or house-boys only, whilst others 
specialise in syces or grooms, and the boys, directly they are old 
enough, are carried off to serve their apprenticeship in the kitchens 
and stables of the metropolis. 

The home life of the Berberine must be a very queer and dis- 
jointed one, as he departs from his home at the age of eight to work 
in Cairo; he returns when he is twenty to get married, and, having 
done so, leaves his wife behind and goes back to the city. From time 
to time at odd intervals during his service he pays fleeting visits 
to his home to see if he has any family—his visits are so infrequent 
he never achieves a quiverful—and in his old age he packs up his 
kit and returns to the village by the Nile to farm the land he has 
bought with his savings. 

He is a naturally cheerful individual and extracts quite a lot of 
fun out of life, but I am not quite certain what his wife gets out of 
it. As I have never met a Berberine wife I cannot say with any 
degree of certitude, but I know that they exist, as their sons have 
been produced for me to see, and I have also frequently noticed 
in the village Post Office brown-paper parcels containing my tea 
and sugar addressed to them, so no one can say that the Berberine 
makes an entirely thoughtless husband. 

We obtain our servants in Egypt by a variety of means: some 
we inherit, some we achieve, and some are thrust upon us, but, 
unlike England, there is no question of calling at registry offices, 
driving miles to see reluctant and coy maidens, or competing in the 
open market by offering them six nights out a week, a latchkey, 
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and the use of the family car. All that we have to do is to whisper 
that we are in need of a cook or safragi to be beseiged the following 
day by a crowd of dusky domestics proffering chits from past 
employers. These are couched in a variety of strains, from the 
wildly enthusiastic to the coldly indifferent, and in the old days it 
was no uncommon occurrence for an applicant to offer proudly 
a character that read: ‘ Ahmed Gharbo is a liar and thief, and a 
spoiler of good food, so if you employ him you deserve all you get’ ; 
but indifferent servants have become wise to this simple method of 
writing a nice wordy testimonial for thoroughly unsatisfactory 
service and now take the trouble to have their chits translated. 

A very large number of cooks expect to make a small percentage 
out of their bills by adding a small fraction to everything that they 
buy. Most people tacitly recognise this so long as the percentage 
is reasonable, but it is as well to query an item occasionally to show 
that an intelligent interest is being taken, otherwise the usual 5 per 
cent., like the anticipated dividends on some gold shares, may advance 
by leaps and bounds to 100 per cent. or more. At the same time, 
if your cook wishes to make his 5 per cent. and you do not agree, 
you may as well retire from the service, give up games, and devote 
your whole time to watching him and checking his accounts, and he 
will then probably make an additional 5 per cent. out of sheer 
cussedness. 

A marked characteristic of Berberine servants is the way they 
can rise to the occasion and cook for a multitude of guests arriving 
half an hour before dinner, and the unprecedented depths to which 
they can let you down when you have made every arrangement and 
attended to every possible detail to entertain some rather important 
personage. 

On one occasion when I was alone at El Arish, and living rather 
sketchily in the interests of my figure, a passenger-carrying aero- 
plane made a forced landing in the desert to the south, and I had 
to break it to the cook at 7 p.m. that in an hour’s time there would 
be nine people to dinner. The average English cook when faced 
with a situation like this would throw her apron over her head, 
burst into hysterics, and give a month’s notice on the spot. My 
cook smiled sweetly, said ‘ All right,’ asked for the key of the store- 
room, and withdrew ; and we sat down an hour later to a perfect 
meal consisting of artichoke soup, a large fish like a cod with appro- 
priate sauce, roast turkey, and fruit and cream—and the only 
thing that had come out of a tin was the fruit. I believe that 
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several of the officials in the place went without dinner that night, 
but on occasions like these one’s servants are quite ruthless in 
their manner of acquiring the necessary food. 

The other side of the picture was a very carefully prepared 
dinner party when the food and drinks had been discussed and every 
minor detail worked out carefully—and the meal was a flop from 
the word ‘ go.’ The soup was stone cold, but the safragi counter- 
acted this and warmed up the guests by pouring liqueur brandy 
into the sherry glasses. The small silver toast-racks had been 
forgotten, and instead the second safragi brought round bits of bread 
in an old cracked plate and ladled out pieces to the guests with a 
dilapidated iron spoon assisted by a large black thumb. Cham- 
pagne was then poured into tumblers to wash down a raw saddle of 
lamb that had apparently been basted with paraffin, and the grande 
Jinale was provided by the cook, who, jealous of the success achieved 
by the safragi in entertaining the guests, sent round a magnificent 
fruit tart, held up in the centre by a weird, repulsive object that 
transpired to be an empty Keating’s Powder tin. 

Another trait of the Berberine is his capability for smashing. 
I am not referring so much to china and glass, though I am willing 
in this respect to back a real butter-fingered safragi against any 
kitchenmaid England can produce, but more particularly to solid 
and more or less unbreakable articles. They can transform heavy 
Sheffield plate candlesticks to very passable imitations of crumpled 
rose-leaves, huge brass pots they will flatten out as if they had 
been placed between steel rollers, and I once had a tubercular worm 
of a house-boy weighing about seven stone, who in putting up two 
iron bedsteads snapped }-inch steel bars as if they were carrots and 
twisted iron frames like the shoots of a vine. The same man, 
incidentally, could not lift a suitcase into a railway carriage without 
falling flat on his face. 

I had a servant once who replaced every breakage by the simple 
expedient of going to my subordinates and asking them to lend me 
glasses, coffee cups, etc. They very foolishly did not like to men- 
tion it to me, as they thought quite possibly it was a playful little 
habit of mine to supplement my household ware by indiscriminate 
borrowing. They therefore submitted to this impost, till one day 
a native officer wrote me a note to say he was extremely sorry he 
could not lend me one glass as I had already had the rest of his 
dozen—and then my Ahmed left my service unhonoured and unsung. 

Generally speaking, the Berberine servant is an honest man 
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according to the Oriental standard, and whatever may happen to the 
property of one’s guests, the belongings of the man he serves are 
sacrosanct—at least up to a certain limit. There is such a thing 
in the East, however, as losing an article by right of prescription, 
which means that if anything is left unused and unnoticed for any 
length of time it is apt to be estreated. Stolen is too harsh a word 
to use, as the process of disappearance is so gradual. Articles of 
furniture or household utensils of any kind are immune from this 
unwritten law, but if, for instance, one leaves an old camera, field- 
glasses, gramophone, etc., in an odd corner for a year or so without 
use, this fact is carefully noted by one’s servant and the article in 
question therefore goes into the primary stage. This means that 
though it is not touched a very careful watch is kept to see if any 
notice is taken.of it. The second stage then follows, and the object 
is removed for six months to some other part of the house, and if 
called for it can be produced after a short search. The tertiary stage 
—the period of which is six months in common with the other stages 
—consists of the temporary removal of the article from the house 
to the servants’ quarters. Any time during this half-year the 
owner is allowed the right to call for it, when it will be found in the 
most unlikely spot such as the engine-shed or the cistern-room ; 
and what is more, the owner will be made to feel in some mysterious 
manner that he was the fool that put it there. If, however, no claim 
is made during this final six months the article is definitely absorbed 
and will never be seen again. This, incidentally, is not regarded as 
stealing, but the relieving of the owner of the house of unwanted 
lumber that might be appreciated by others. 

On the whole the Berberine is a good-natured friendly creature, 
and as a general rule one’s staff get on very well together. Ifa 
serious zaal or quarrel should start, however, it is as well to make 
up one’s mind at the beginning which of the two is the least indis- 
pensable and discharge him right away, otherwise the unfortunate 
householder will find that he has been cast for the part of Belgium 
in the war that will ensue, and nobody likes being used asa battle-field. 
The whole aim and object of the two combatants, once hostilities 


‘have been declared, is to antagonise the master against his opponent, 


and the best way to do this in their opinion is to see that the whisky 
is left out of the kit on a seven-days’ trek, or to arrange for a petrol- 
tin to leak into a Stilton cheese, and other atrocities of this descrip- 
tion, which they fondly hope will be blamed on to the other man. 
After a very short time the master gets extremely tired of being 
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the ‘ whipping boy ’ in every stage of the hostilities, and the best 
solution to my mind is to award a fine to the culprit, who is respon- 
sible for the disaster, and to double it in the case of the ‘ innocent’ 
man, who has discovered the omission and reported it with such 
ill-concealed glee. The odds are a hundred to one that he has 
connived at the situation, and in any case was sufficiently aware 
of it in time to have avoided it. 

There is a totally different type of servant that one acquires in 
Egypt, and that is one’s personal orderly or batman, known as the 
morasla. He is a soldier, policeman, coastguard, or a member of 
whatever force his master commands, and he has been selected 
with the greatest care by his employer as being the best possible 
man the corps can produce. The peculiarity about the morasla 
is the wonderful and long-suffering devotion he inspires in his 
master’s heart and the intense loathing and contempt he arouses in 
everybody else’s. We can none of us understand how it is that 
our brother officers can put up for one moment with the horrible, 
insubordinate and dirty oafs that they have chosen as their personal 
servants. One hears on all sides, for instance, that Smith Bey is 
a first-class man and extremely good at his job, but he must be the 
worst possible judge of character, as no one in his senses would 
employ that insolent brute, Mohammed, whom he regards as a 
paragon of all the virtues. 

I write with first-hand knowledge and some feeling on the subject, 
for my own morasla, Osman, was easily the best-hated man in 
Egypt. In the Province of Sinai the intense loathing he inspired 
among all and sundry was beyond belief, whilst in Cairo when I went 
to stay with friends it was broken to me gently that though I, my- 
self, might be welcome in the house, they would esteem it a favour if 
I could dispense with the services of Osman during the period of my 
stay. Their cooks objected to Osman taking charge of their kitchens 
and showing them how to cook dinners, they disliked him taking 
pot-shots at kitchen clocks with my revolver, and they took it more 
or less as a personal matter when Osman said that the brown polish 
provided for shoes was zai zift—rubbish—and not at all the stuff he 
was used to. I can imagine no one better fitted to break a long- 
standing friendship than Osman, and the fact that he did it with the 
best possible intentions did not make it any the less difficult. 

No ordinary man can inspire general detestation of this de- 
scription, and there is no question about it—Osman was no ordinary 
man, as everything he did was extraordinary and unexpected. It is 
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a little difficult to make it quite clear why I came to engage Osman 
in the first place and, having done so, why I continued to employ 
him for years after it had become apparent that he was an object of 
hatred among my officials and something very far from a persona 
grata among my friends, in addition to being a trial to myself. 

I first met Osman on a camel patrol on the Sinai frontier near 
Rafa. It was a bitterly cold night, blowing great guns and raining, 
and what annoyed me more than anything else was the fact that 
there was not a scrap of firewood in this particular part of the desert. 
Sinai has not much to recommend it, I admit, but one of its good 
points is an abundance of scrub wherever one chooses to camp for 
the night, and nothing makes such an entirely satisfactory fire as 
dry desert bushes. Rafa, however, is rather intensely cultivated 
and all natural wood has disappeared years ago. It looked like a 
chilly and cheerless night with cold tinned food for dinner; and 
then out of the gloom appeared a couple of walking hay-stacks, 
which materialised into two camels laden heavily with vast bundles 
of desert scrub. A young policeman, Osman by name, hearing that 
I was annoyed at the absence of firewood had made a tour of the 
surrounding country, bringing in the Arabs’ landmarks, which in 
this part of the world take the form of a long pole bound round with 
masses of desert scrub. 

I spent a very pleasant night after this with a brightly blazing 
fire in front of my tent and ate a well-cooked dinner. My peace was 
slightly disturbed from time to time by a series of altercations in the 
back premises—apparently various landowners had turned up to 
have a few words about the removal of their landmarks—but 
they were so successfully handled that I was not called upon to 
deal with the situation. From what I heard I gathered they were 
all ‘ sons of dogs’ and the ‘ offspring of dissolute mothers,’ so prob- 
ably deserved what they had got, and in any case Arabs have 
nothing whatsoever to do all day, and ample supplies of scrub 
were available in the desert five miles away only waiting the gather- 
ing and the fixing up as landmarks. This in any case was how it was 
explained to them. 

At the time I had no morasla, as I was new to the Province and 
was looking over the rather unpromising material in search of a man 
with initiative and energy—two qualities that I rate very highly 
in a personal servant in the East. It struck me that a young police- 
man, who could on his own responsibility rise to the occasion like 
this, must have certain qualities which with the curb applied from 
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time to time might prove invaluable, and so I engaged Osman on the 
spot. 

I had made no mistake about his energy or his initiative—they 
were both abounding and unfailing, and frequently very disconcert- 
ing—and a third quality afterwards became apparent, and this was 
his intense loyalty to me and my wife. It is said that no man is a 
prophet in his own country and among his own kin, but this does not 
apply to Egyptian moraslas and certainly not to Osman. In Os- 
man’s eyes I ranked just junior, but not very much, to His Majesty, 
the King of Egypt. It was this unfailing loyalty on all occasions 
that I found so disarming, for loyalty is not a very marked feature 
of the Arab character ; and when it became apparent that this very 
desirable quality, combined with a conspicuous lack of tact on all 
occasions, had so estranged him with every officer and non-com- 
missioned officer in the Sinai Police as to completely ruin his future, 
I had no alternative but to keep him on in my service, if only to 
protect him from his enemies. As one of my officers used to say, a 
desert hare surrounded by every falcon, fox, jackal, and hyena in 
Sinai would have a better chance of existence than Osman if ever 
he returned to the police as a duty private—and this was no exagger- 
ation. Oneoften used to hear during the war a private, who had been 
brought up on some charge, urge in proof of his innocence that 
‘ Sergeant ‘‘ So and So ” had got him fixed and was waiting on him ’ 
—and Arab N.C.O.’s can ‘ fix’ people and wait on them just as well 
as their European colleagues—in fact, I think they are willing to 
wait much longer. And so Osman remained in my service long after 
I had decided that he was most unsuited in almost every way for the 
work of personal orderly, and his noisiness and quarrelsome attitude 
with the rest of the servants had made our lives a burden. 

Quite early in his service with me I began to have a suspicion 
that Osman’s brain was definitely patchy. That is to say, there 
were days when he showed the brilliance and foresight of a Cabinet 
Minister (I am not at all sure if this is a very good simile, for many 
of our Ministers have shown neither), whilst on others he was so 
incredibly stupid that one desired to murder him, but his stupidity 
was never of the dull and vacant type that is inexcusable. Every- 
thing he did was performed with snap and vigour, and he would black 
brown shoes and iron trousers Edwardian fashion with the creases 
down the seams with all the energy and certainty of a valet to 
a dressy duke. Here again I think I have chosen a very bad 
simile, for I do not think there is such a thing as a dressy duke— 
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all those I have met look as if they were valeted by their under- 
gardeners. 

Actually there was no question at all about his brain being 
disordered, for I discovered afterwards that insanity ran in his 
family, and he had not improved matters by twice bringing his 
head into forcible contact with iron structures. On one occasion 
he dived off a quay in the Suez Canal into a steel lighter instead of 
the water, and some years later his camel ran away with him and 
went under the iron railway bridge at El Arish. At least the camel 
went under successfully, but Osman did not. The fact that he was 
supposed to be exercising my Scottie terrier at the time and was 
holding him on to the saddle possibly accounted for the fact that 
he was unable to duck his head under the girders. The question, 
however, arises as to why Scotch terriers should be exercised on 
camel-back—such a procedure would never occur to anyone but 
Osman. 

I decided definitely that Osman was not quite as other men 
when I detailed him to carry out a little secret service work for me. 
I had received a confidential letter from the Commandant of the 
Palestine Police informing me that an Arab wanted for murder had 
been reported as hiding with a relation of his, a corporal of the 
Sinai Police stationed in El Arish. It would not be very easy 
to find out if this was true or not, as the houses of the inhabitants 
of the town are built on the lines dictated by the rules of the harem 
and are all surrounded by ten-foot mud-brick walls. It is extremely 
bad form—almost a direct insult, in fact—for a man to enter the 
yard of another without knocking loudly first, as he might possibly 
surprise the lady of the house cooking bread over a fire with her 
face uncovered and great shame would be the result. Therefore, 
unless I exercised considerable guile, the only way I could discover 
if there was a strange man living with my corporal was by means 
of a proper search party that would surround the house first—and if 
the information proved to be incorrect, which was more than a 
possibility, I should have ‘ blackened my corporal’s face,’ i.e. des- 
troyed his dignity for all time in the village and in the police force. 

It struck me in my innocence that Osman might be just the 
man to help here, so I asked him if he knew the corporal well enough 
to call at his house without the preliminary banging on the door 
which would warn absconding murderers as well as unveiled wives. 
Osman said this was quite all right—they were on the most intimate 
terms and he could walk into the house at any time. I then told 
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Osman what I wanted, i.e. to know if there was a strange man in the 
house and to find out at once without arousing any suspicions. The 
man was wanted for murder and at the very first hint that we knew 
of his existence he would be off. 

‘ Therefore,’ I said, ‘ just call at his house on some excuse—a 
present of vegetables or a sitting of eggs—have a look to see if there 
is anyone there, and come back and tell me. Whatever you do, 
be most careful not to let them think you have called for a purpose.’ 

An hour later I was walking through the town and saw a small 
crowd of boys and youths following a queer figure that was creeping 
along in the shadow of the walls with its head bent and shoulders 
hunched in the approved American sleuth-hound gait. It was a 
very fine piece of impersonation and at a hundred yards you could 
see what it was meant to be—a first-class film ‘G’ man on the 
track of murderers. It was Osman, and to make things more 
noticeable he was dressed in his full uniform—kit he had never 
worn since he had been my morasla—hanging from his belt was an 
enormous truncheon from those we keep in store to be issued 
during emergencies, and in two holsters in the front of his belt were 
my pistols—a large Webley revolver and a Colt automatic. Need- 
less to say, every single man in El Arish with the slightest thing 
on his conscience was out of the town like a scalded cat within five 
minutes of the appearance of this startling apparition—some, 
who had nothing worse against them than failure to have their 
children vaccinated, running fifteen miles without stopping. 

On another occasion during the Bairam holiday—the great 
Mohammedan festival of the year—the Commandant of the Cairo 
Police came to stay with me in a quite unofficial capacity, and 
on the morning of the feast day itself, when all the officials and 
officers in their best clothes were paying ceremonious visits to each 
other, I found it necessary to go down to my office to show my 
guest some new mapsI had. I told Osman to see that my room was 
opened up, and an hour later walked across to find the whole police 
and Camel Corps force drawn up in line as a guard of honour, the 
clerks rushing about in their office clothes, and everybody busy at 
work with about 50 per cent. more energy than is normally the 
case in El Arish. It appeared that Osman in a state of frantic 
excitement had burst in on the Sub-Governor at breakfast, and 
in my name had ordered the great feast-day of the year to be can- 
celled, a strong-as-possible guard of honour to assemble, and 
everybody to be at work as usual in honour of the Commandant 
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of Police, who incidentally is the last man in the world to insist 
on any formality of this description, and who desired nothing 
more than a few days of perfect peace in E] Arish away from parades 
and functions of all kinds. 

Osman, not to put too fine a point on it, was a very good example 
of a jack in office—‘ a proud man drest in a little brief authority.’ 
This is a very common type among the lower orders in Egypt, where 
everyone longs with an intense longing to be in a position where 
he can issue orders in a lordly manner and generally ape the manners 
of the Pashas. If you engage a boy at ten shillings a month to 
look after your chickens he has in a very short time so worked 
up the importance of his job that it is impossible for him to carry 
on single-handed, so a wakil or assistant has to be engaged at 
five shillings a week to help him. Your original boy then will 
wear the remains of somebody’s old tarbush and purple sock sus- 
penders and become one of the ruling classes. He will shout 
orders to his wakil in a peremptory and menacing manner and 
never soil his hands again. This is bad enough, but at the end of 
six months the wakil will develop a Pasha-like complex and demand 
a wakil to help him—and like the fleas it goes on ad infinitum. 
Osman, however, was so intensely regal he did not require a private 
wakil—in his opinion the whole world was his to command and 
order about. 

One of his weak points was keys—he never seemed to realise 
what a key could do and what it could not do. For instance, he lost 
the key of my gun-case, and when I went on leave to England he 
borrowed a key that would fit from someone in El Arish, locked the 
case, returned the key to its owner, and sent me off to England 
with the gun, with the result that when I turned up at a partridge 
shoot with a locked case and no key I had to wrench it open with a 
tyre lever. 

The following year when going on leave he locked up all the 
suitcases at El] Arish and left the keys behind. On this occasion 
I had packed myself, and, though I say it who should not, the 
organisation was wonderful. There was one large case that con- 
tained all the kit I should require in the country in England, another 
held my London clothes, a third was devoted to articles required 
for the voyage, and a fourth—a very small one—had toilet gear, 
pyjamas and the one or two things necessary for the night at Port 
Said. This was the only case to be opened at the hotel and the rest 
were intended to go on board the ship direct. When I went up to 
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my room at the hotel—it was a ghastly hot, sticky night—there 
was no Osman. A search was made, and in half an hour he arrived 
simply bathed in perspiration. He had in his hand about twenty 
bunches of keys of all sizes, from those big enough to lock garage 
doors to minute ones designed for jewel-cases. I asked him where 
my keys were, and he replied instantly and almost threateningly 
that these were mine. Osman was the quickest and most emphatic 
liar in the world—the greater the emphasis the bigger the lie—and 
as I did not want to make things too hot for him in the next world 
I never encouraged him to prejudice himself further by arguing 
about the obvious. The keys of course were not mine, but belonged 
to various of my friends in Port Said, and Osman had obtained 
them by delivering peremptory messages in my name. Anyway, 
out of the odd 500 keys he had collected (I often wondered if their 
owners ever got them back ?) he managed to unlock all my cases 
and I went down to dinner more or less consoled. 

Unfortunately the shock of forgetting the keys had upset the 
queer mechanism of Osman’s brain, and when I went up to my 
room to get a few hours’ sleep before boarding my ship at 4 a.m. 
I found that everything I possessed had been unpacked and put 
away in wardrobes and drawers as if I were going to spend 
my whole leave in Port Said. In the clammy stifling heat of a 
Mediterranean summer night I had to completely repack with 
many omissions, finishing just in time to go on board in the half- 
light of dawn. 

Osman’s mendacity was of two varieties—a loud and emphatic 
lie to get himself out of trouble and a light-hearted and blissful 
disregard of the truth for no apparent reason. A good instance of 
the latter type was the story of the man-eating gazelle of Lahfan. 
The gazelle in its wild state is, I suppose, easily the most timid 
creature in the world, and the mere sight of a man is sufficient to 
send this small antelope bounding away at the rate of 40 m.p.h. 
There is one little family of them that live at Lahfan, just south of 
EI Arish, that I have protected for years, and as the result they have 
gained a certain amount of confidence in the harmlessness of human 
beings. One day in the summer I passed in my car a small patch 
of millet and out of the corn walked seven gazelle that had been 
feeding on the green shoots. Instead of galloping off in terror they 
strolled out of the cultivation and stood watching me from a piece 
of high ground, stamping their feet with annoyance at being dis- 
turbed. This was sufficiently aggressive for these meek little 
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animals to be very amusing and both Osman and I laughed heartily 
at gazelle daring to be impertinent. When my wife came back in 
the autumn we happened to pass the spot in the car, and I told 
her what had happened during the summer. Osman was sitting 
at the back of the car and he understood sufficient English to know 
what I was saying. 

‘Yes,’ he said excitedly, ‘and after you had gone on leave 
the owner of the millet went to drive them off, and they attacked 
him, knocked him down, and gored him severely with their horns.’ 

We both of us laughed so immoderately at this appalling lie 
that Osman thought he had better qualify it a trifle. 

‘The man wasn’t very well at the time,’ he added, ‘and the 
gazelle noticed that he was weak and miserable, so that is why they 
did it. Of course they wouldn’t dare to attack a healthy man in 
that fashion.’ 

Osman was essentially a robust and straightforward liar, and 
he had no use at all for the little white lies and prevarication we 
all indulge in to avoid hurting feelings. If it was a question of 
hurting feelings he rather preferred to do it, as that was one of 
the few occasions when the truth was essential. For instance, 
during an exploring expedition in the Western Desert we were so 
short of water we could not shave, and I commented unfavourably 
on my sprouting beard to Osman. 

‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘I don’t wonder you don’t like it. It’s worse 
than anybody else’s, as it’s white and makes you look an old man,’ 
and when one is over forty-five this is the last thing one wants to 
hear. 

His real masterpiece of brutal truth concerned a visit to the 
Monastery of St. Catherine in Southern Sinai. We had arrived 
with a large party at the Monastery after seven days’ hard camel- 
trekking through the mountains, and the first evening the Arch- 
bishop called on us at the Rest House to ask if we would like to 
attend Mass in the chapel the following morning. Nobody felt 
very keen on listening to a service in Greek, but it would be very 
bad form to say so, and we therefore said we would be delighted and 
at what time should we attend. 

‘ Four-thirty,’ said the Archbishop, ‘an hour before dawn.’ 

There was a silence that could be felt after this shattering 
announcement, for the one thing we had all been looking forward to 
after a week’s marching at dawn was a long lie in bed the following 


day. 
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‘Isn’t there a later one?’ somebody asked in a weak voice. 

‘ There is another at six-thirty,’ said the Archbishop firmly, but 
at this moment Osman, who had been handing round coffee, tapped 
him on the arm familiarly. 

‘Need they go at all?’ he said in a menacing manner. ‘They 
don’t want to. They all want to stay in bed to-morrow morning.’ 

It is impossible to describe the scene that occurred after this 
brutal disclosure of the truth and nothing but the truth. The 
Archbishop protested that of course no services were compulsory, 
whilst we affirmed almost with tears in our eyes that we wished 
to attend every service at every hour of the day. The upshot of 
it was, however, that a special service was arranged for us at the 
reasonable hour of 10 a.m. and we had nothing but Osman’s blatant 
crudity to thank for it. 

I regret that I have to write about Osman in the past tense, 
for despite his many and obvious failings one was never dull in his 
company. He always provided some episode of an extraordinary 
nature on the most ordinary and dreariest of desert days. How- 
ever, I am very near the end of my career in Egypt and the disposal 
of Osman was one of my greatest problems. I could not possibly 
expect my successor, with no old associations behind him, to put 
up with Osman for five minutes. Luckily a job of a sinecure nature 
came along that suits Osman admirably, i.e. that of custodian 
to a ruined temple that no one ever visits. He has no under- 
lings to bully, no seniors to answer back, and no one to quarrel with, 
so unless he starts to demolish the temple I see no reason why 
he should not hold the post down for the remainder of his days. 


VENICE WHEN THE CENTURY BEGAN :—To prevent any accept- 
ance of the idea that an Ambassador’s wife could receive a gift 
from the sovereign of a court to which her husband was accredited, 
surviving members of Lady Layard’s family would like it to be 
known that the pearls referred to in Mrs. Ragg’s article on Venice 
in the January number of CoRNHILL were in fact Sir Henry 
Layard’s silver wedding present to his wife. She received neither 
the pearls nor the parrot, to which reference was also made, from 
the Sultan.—Editor. 




















THE PAGEANT OF WINGS. 
BY DOUGLAS GORDON. 


THE essential part that movement plays in Nature’s beauty scheme 
is not, perhaps, fully realised. Still life has its charm, but in it 
there is always present the element of monotony. There would be 
little attraction in a sea upon which prevailed a perpetual dead 
calm, the uniformity of its colour never broken by the sweep of a 
passing cloud-shadow. The swan’s beauty lies in its gliding grace 
rather than in purity of plumage, which latter, if frozen into im- 
mobility and ‘ white with the whiteness of what is dead ’ would be 
coldly immaculate, ‘ splendidly null.’ 

In the perfection of movement Nature has both experimented 
and specialised, and her masterpiece is surely flight, the one achieve- 
ment that has been denied to man, the most gifted of all her 
creatures. An ability that is unattainable commands admiration. 
and upon this account there is no sphere of natural proficiency that 
has won more general appreciation from humanity than the 
aeronautic skill of birds. 

The extent to which beauty may be a matter of discernment or 
opinion is evidenced by the widely divergent views expressed, and 
were a ballot taken upon the question of avian flight, it would be 
difficult to estimate the species that would head the list as the 
most talented or attractive performer. There is practically no 
standard upon which to work, or rather, perhaps, the standards 
are too numerous to offer a fair basis for comparison. Speed, ele- 
gance, power of endurance, regularity of motion in mass formation, 
and many other branches of proficiency would demand considera- 
tion, and since each order or group of birds more or less specialises 
in some particular line of aeronautic ability, the selector’s task 
would be far from easy. 

There are birds which feed upon the wing, as the swallow and 
the nightjar. These might be described as professional aeronauts 
which fly for a living, excelling at every department of the craft 
that necessity demands, but not primarily fliers for choice. They 
are compelled to spend so much time in the air for business purposes 
that when full fed, or not attracted by the activities of insect life, 
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they are content to rest, seldom seeking recreation in needless 
flight. Others, again, swimmers and pedestrians, for example, 
also resort to flight for some special purpose only, perhaps in order 
to reach feeding or roosting-place, or when confronted with im- 
minent danger. Of these, wild-fowl, game-birds and woodpigeons 
provide characteristic examples. Such birds are never seen dis- 
porting themselves in air for pleasure, yet when compelled to take 
wing, they are capable of a velocity that is attained by few of 
their contemporaries. Being strong, they are efficient performers 
within the scope of their natural requirements. Speed is essential 
to them, since they are peculiarly liable to attack and pursuit. 
For the same reason it is extremely undesirable that they should 
display themselves unnecessarily in the air where they are most 
conspicuous. Upon this account, the highly edible forms of 
feathered life, most keenly sought by mankind and rapacious birds 
alike, contain few representatives that have recourse to flight 
except as a means to an end. 

Notable exceptions to the latter rule are the snipe and the sky- 
lark, both of which figure conspicuously in the limited category of 
birds that might be described as amateur aeronauts. In each of 
the given instances, however, the obvious dangers arising from this 
tendency are offset by significant natural provisions. Both snipe 
and skylark frequent open spaces, being particularly partial to 
marsh and downland, respectively. Consequently, when indulging 
in aerial exercise neither bird is readily taken at a disadvantage, 
having ample time to observe the approach of an enemy. Also the 
snipe is most active at nightfall when hawks are not in evidence, 
while the extraordinary agility of the bird stands it in good stead if 
unexpectedly attacked. Both species, again, are nimble pedestrians, 
and thus capable of effacing themselves after dropping to ground 
at the first hint of danger. 

It must be remembered, however, that the ‘joy-flight’ of 
either snipe or lark is mainly confined to the nesting season. Cen- 
erally speaking, those birds which roam aloft for choice, the winged 
cruisers which make the limitless cloud-swept spaces their playing- 
fields, are the mightier species which, recognising no superior in 
their own sphere, have no cause to fear observation. Many, of 
course, combine business with pleasure. The vulture, luxuriously 
circling high above some snow-capped mountain-top, commands a 
vast landscape spread wide below, and can watch the movements 
of his nearest associate—a mere speck in the distant blue, The cold 
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eye of the somersaulting raven misses nothing even in the process 
of his most grotesque gyrations. There is, however, a marked 
distinction between the deportment of a bird that is aloft for a 
definite object and one that is merely enjoying itself. There is 
unmistakable method in the actions of a quartering hawk, as in 
those of a ranging dog, and since the motive is utilitarian, the effect 
is seldom as spectacular. Utility and dramatic effect may com- 
bine, indeed, but beauty is seldom the most prominent feature of 
difficult or arduous achievement. The latter usually requires the 
visible employment of effort. For the same reason, excessive speed 
rarely figures in the purely picturesque side of Nature. Rather, it 
serves a necessary purpose, a means to an end, and essential natural 
processes are seldom pleasing to the eye—a somewhat curious cir- 
cumstance in view of their relative importance. Thus, the breath- 
less swoop, the flash through space, of the pursuing falcon may be 
admirable, awe-inspiring, but for an exhibition of sublime, uncon- 
scious grace one turns rather to the soaring buzzard, when at peace 
with himself and all others, he executes his incomparable evolutions 
for no other motive than spontaneous delight in the employment of 
an inherent gift. 

Beauty is usually unstudied, unwitting, upon which account 
it is displayed to the best advantage by its purely natural and 
therefore untutored exponents. In producing the most arresting 
effects the wild artist is also largely aided by environment. The 
deep organ note of the raven would be considered anything save 
musical if heard against the auditory background of a farmyard or 
a busy street. It would sound merely raucous amid general dis- 
cordance. It needs the ‘symphony austere’ provided by the 
thunderous boom of breaking wave or echoing ravine. There 
would be little attraction in the song of a caged nightingale, and 
upon the same principle, the most accomplished feathered aeronauts 
require an appropriate setting adequately to play their part in the 
pageant of bird life. 

In many cases this condition involves the company of their own 
kind, since bird flight in its most effective form is frequently col- 
lective. There are species, undistinguished as individual per- 
formers, yet past-masters of mass evolution when upon the wing 
in vast multitudes. Few people would look twice at a single 
starling as it passed overhead. Upon the other hand, unemotional 
indeed must be the observer’ who could watch the incoming rush 
of starling hosts at a main roosting-place without a quickening of the 
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pulses. As though in recompense for the production of a species 
that is individually unattractive, it has fallen to the lot of these 
birds to present en masse as stirring a spectacle as animated Nature 
can produce. It is none the less effective because frequently viewed 
against a darkening sky or by the cold light of a wintry sunset. 
From every direction as dusk falls the vast companies of birds come 
hurtling in, the whistling roar of their wings like a high wind in the 
trees as they whirl and swoop, or execute that wonderful headlong 
plunge into the thick of the wood—perhaps the most bewildering 
collective feat of which gregarious birds are capable. It can only 
be compared with a cascade, being as sudden and as reckless, and, 
so far as can be seen, it serves no practical purpose. 

The latter is not remarkable, the why and the wherefore being 
seldom apparent in the spectacular side of Nature. No satisfactory 
reason has been advanced for the regular formation maintained by 
wild-fowl or plover when in flight, any cause that can be assigned 
being equally applicable to the case of other gregarious birds which 
do not observe a similar habit. Ifit is essential that travelling ducks 
should describe a V, or plover a solid wedge, corresponding tactics 
should facilitate the course of swallows, fieldfares, or woodpigeons. 

At first glance it might almost seem that Nature lacks method 
in such respects, or that the strange laws which govern habit have 
evolved through the course of ages under the guidance of no govern- 
ing force other than chance. Upon reflection, however, it will be 
realised that, far from being unmethodical, the stupendous and 
complicated system known as the animal kingdom works upon a 
highly developed scale of which the keynote is variety. ‘ Life’ 
comprises millions of species in which as many distinctions of shape, 
colour combinations and habit are represented, each differing from 
its next of kin in some respect, slight, perhaps, but perceptible. 
Even as there are colour schemes, so there are graduations of sound 
and motion, and upon the same principle that no two animals 
possess identical shape and markings, so each differs somewhat in 
vocal capacity, while every species or order conforms to a prescribed 
style in movement. 

Thus in this gigantic scale of sound and motion one encounters 
wild voices of every description, those which are eminently dis- 
cordant, others which delight the ear with their melody; birds 
which possess the faculty of sustained song; vocalists which con- 
form to no tune of their own, but which produce an indiscriminate 
medley in which the note of almost any species is included. 
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So with motion. There is the graceful buzzard, the erratic 
sparrow-hawk, the winnowing chough, the flapping jackdaw. The 
action of some is laboured, unwieldy, while others proceed with 
well-regulated wing strokes. An eagle or a hawk usually flies alone, 
and this disposition is displayed by representatives of almost every 
genus, the carrion-crow, the heron, the curlew, the turtle-dove and 
the robin being apt examples. The greater number of birds travel 
in companies, small or large, and this includes the aforementioned 
wild-fowl and plover, which rush through space in well-ordered 
array, wheeling and manoeuvring after the manner of well-drilled 
regiments. As many more sweep across the skyscape like a flurry 
of leaves, with no more apparent order than that of individual speed 
or acquisition of place at the starting-point. 

It may be observed, however, that in the absence of regularity, 
there is usually a pronounced measure of continuity. Consider the 
case of rooks. There is nothing soul-inspiring about the cawing 
rabble that daily sets forth upon some near or distant foraging 
expedition. Its flight is remarkable for neither mass formation 
nor velocity. None the less, the spectacle is by no means devoid 
of pageantry as the long train of heavily flapping birds slowly wings 
its way across the sky with its steady uniformity of colour, motion, 
and the stolid purposefulness which the farmer upon whose crops 
they intend to feed will shortly discover—to his cost. 

All considered, it is upon the slow-motion picture that Nature 
mainly depends for her magnificent display of winged life, and in 
the production of such, few birds excel the ubiquitous herring-gull. 
The abundance of this species upon all our coasts has, perhaps, 
lessened the general appreciation of its decorative value, even as 
the charm of common wayside flowers may escape those to whom 
they are most familiar. Actually, the beauty of the herring-gull 
is almost unsurpassed with its effortless grace, the porcelain-like 
transparency of its wings when viewed against the hyacinthine blue 
of a summer sky, and the crowning wonder of the burnished silver 
sheen that tints its plumage as it crosses a path of sunlight with 
accumulating thunder clouds to form a background. 

Against a colourful setting of sea, sky and heather-capped cliff, 
these white wings which, indeed, ‘ never grow weary,’ ply in unend- 
ing procession which is regulated only by the ceaseless flow of the 
tides and currents, or the alternating periods of light and darkness, 
which latter brings no cessation to the sea-bird’s activities. Upon 
one occasion, when studying shags on the Cornish coast, three 
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hundred and seventy herring-gulls, seven cormorants, three great- 
black-backed gulls and a kestrel passed my observation post within 
an hour and three-quarters, while a quarter of a mile out the sea 
was thronged with swimming and diving flocks all gravitating in 
the same direction. Scarcely a bird passed back, individual and 
species alike being impelled by one governing force. 

Unlike most gregarious creatures, the movements of sea-birds 
are influenced by no common or collective impulse. They do not 
come and go with the suddenness of wild-fowl, for example ; rather, 
they appear to work in ‘ shifts’ after the manner of operatives in 
any branch of industry that is unaffected by natural restrictions, 
with this difference, that in place of any system of ‘ general post’ 
at prescribed periods, the relief process is continuous. There is 
no unanimous movement to or from the food supply. Whether the 
latter takes the form of a shoal of fish far out at sea or an inland 
source of provision, there is a long sustained trend to and from the 
centre of interest, as though each bird had its own appointed time 
and turn in order to prevent congestion. Upon any coastline 
where gulls are numerous one may observe these drifts, hourlong, 
sometimes daylong, and if one has the opportunity of noting some 
favourite line of flight, the entertainment provided is often worth 
watching. 

Upon the North Cornwall sea-board, between Boscastle and 
Tintagel, the coast-line is intersected by a deep rocky gorge along 
the course of which thousands of gulls pass nightly in an irregular 
but steady stream. They are drifting inland to feed, the movement 
commencing with the first suggestion of lengthening shadows and 
continuing until the white forms of the birds are no longer visible 
in the gloom. They float along their silent, spacious highway, 
singly or in little detached companies, rambling through the air 
as though time had no existence in their scheme. There is no 
suggestion of hurry. Upon the contrary, each bird meanders 
along, interspersing its flight with entirely unnecessary turnings and 
windings as the fancy of the moment dictates, yet ever gravitating by 
deferred stages in the one direction. Upon a recent occasion, the 
progress of two hundred gulls up the valley was noted within twenty 
minutes, and of this number not one bird steered a direct course. 

At this time of day, under normal conditions, the wind moder- 
ates, and, veering with the sun for a while, blows lightly from the 
sea. It would almost seem that the gulls abandon themselves 
to its vagaries, and, riding the air as they would the waves, each 
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bird merely allows itself to float with the irresponsibility of a breeze- 
borne leaf or detached feather, relaxing all efforts so long as reason- 
able progress in the desired direction is maintained. The selection 
of this particular valley as air-way for inland flight—they return by 
other routes—is doubtless due to the prevalence of sea-breezes 
along its course. From every other point of the compass it is 
sheltered by hills, and the gulls, by flying low, avail themselves of 
its somewhat peculiar advantages. 

The effect of wind upon flight is frequently discussed, and recent 
research suggested that migration is in no way impeded by adverse 
atmospheric conditions. In this respect everything must depend, 
however, upon the ability of the birds to strike alternative air- 
currents, since long-sustained progress against an opposing gale 
is clearly impossible. One has only to watch a bird that is heading 
upwind to form an impression of the difficulty that it obviously 
experiences. Whether the notable scarcity of swallows in Western 
England during the summer of 1935 was in any way due to the 
prevalence of east winds at migration time is open to consideration. 
It is at least conceivable that a certain proportion of birds bound 
for the Western counties were carried seawards and lost. That, 
however, is a mere possibility, one of many theories that might be 
advanced. That migrating swallows avoid wind-resistance as much 
as possible was evident in the tactics adopted in the course of a 
northward drift witnessed along the coast-line between Morwenstow 
and Hartland in May, 1934. A daylong procession of birds skimmed 
the cliff-tops, but flying so low that they barely cleared the bushes. 
Far from seeking the upper air-currents, they appeared to be 
availing themselves of all shelter that the land afforded. 

The case of sea-birds differs somewhat from that of all others, 
since they are primarily creatures of the winds and waves which 
constitute their element. Every tint of the seascape is reproduced 
in the plumage of the feathered life that inhabits it, as the cater- 
pillar adopts the colours of the plant upon which it feeds. Even 
gulls, however, do not appreciate extremes of weather, although 
the ocean has no mood that does not benefit some varieties of its 
multitudinous avifauna. There are birds which accompany and 
revel in the storm, and Nature has so amplified her scheme of move- 
ment that not only are there species whose vocation mainly takes 
the form of swimming and diving, but even in these branches of 
activity there are grades of proficiency and style, no two species 
adopting identical methods. 
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There is that unrivalled diver, the cormorant, who, pursuing 
his craft like a true artist, alone, disappears from view without 
warning or apparent effort, as though drawn down by some invisible 
agency. His next of kin, the shag, also floats and dives alone, but 
unlike the cormorant, this bird lifts himself from the water, or rather 
jumps, before plunging like a torpedo below the surface. Both birds 
observe the habit of standing motionless upon a rock with wings 
outspread after a series of immersions, but the shag is less addicted 
to this method of drying his plumes than the cormorant, preferring 
to raise himself and flap repeatedly while actually swimming about. 
The cormorant, again, remains longer under water, usually dis- 
appearing for about thirty seconds, while the shag is content to 
emerge from the depths when two-thirds of that period have 
elapsed. In marked contrast with these tactics is the headlong 
plunge of the gannet with its far-sounding musical splash, or the 
almost equally swift and more elegant downward flash of the tern, 
each bird a specialist in an art exclusively its own. 

Again, there is the somewhat awkward-looking sidelong dip of 
the guillemot, and the most fascinating collective diving of razor- 
bills. This proceeding has all the bewildering effect of a conjuring 
trick. A dozen of the showy little birds may be floating in a sedate 
group, only to disappear simultaneously, as though blotted out. 
A period of from five to twenty seconds expires, then almost as 
suddenly they are again in view, scattered somewhat, but all coming 
to the surface within a moment or so, whether the period of im- 
mersion has been the maximum or the minimum. 

Thus, in no branch of avian achievement has Nature neglected 
the spectacular side, to which in the case of certain sea-birds there 
has been added also an element of drollery. Amid the grandeur 
of rock-bound coast and thundering breakers a note of pleasing 
humour is struck by a marshalled line of razorbills or puffins paddling 
along with a quaintly business-like air, as though towed by a string, 
and looking ridiculously tiny among the great rolling billows. 

While nothing has been omitted, however, in the perfecting 
both of detail and variety, it is upon mass effect that Nature mainly 
concentrates in the elaboration of her vast motion scheme. Even 
as profusion constitutes the main colour glory of foliage, so quantity 
rather than individual quality provides that wonder of perpetual move- 
ment that is inseparable from the birdworld. For the staging of this 
display open spaces have necessarily been selected, and the ‘ deep 
sea with music in its roar’ provides both scene and accompaniment. 
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Since the ocean covers two-thirds of the globe, it is only reason- 
able that the avian life which subsists upon its store should pre- 
dominate in point of numbers, and around our shores in early 
summer—the festal season—there assemble immense feathered 
hosts to participate in the huge general pageant compared with 
which all other activities in the animal kingdom sink into insigni- 
ficance. Even as human beings from all parts of the world assemble 
for some great annual festival, so, during the nesting period, the 
perennial avifauna of the shore, at all times abundant, is augmented 
by accessions composed of those species which spend the greater part 
of the year far out upon the desert seas, seldom approaching land. 
Boundless as the ocean is, and inexhaustible her provision in all 
other respects, her broad bosom offers no nesting-place for her 
feathered children. One might almost imagine that Nature im- 
posed this reservation in order to compel a periodical mobilisation 
of the winged multitudes whose forgathering might otherwise 
never be witnessed, since the majority of aquatic animals commit 
their eggs to the care of the waters from which all other necessities 
of life are derived. However that may be, the plain effect of the 
provision is to muster within a limited compass a heterogeneous 
accumulation of bird life, which actually represents the population 
of vast areas, all assembling at the appointed time and place im- 
pelled by three of the most powerful instincts that sway animal 
nature—the mating, the homing, and the gregarious. 

That same rocky gorge, previously mentioned, or rather the 
fine bay in which it terminates, provides the scene for one of the 
most remarkable spring displays of sea-bird activity that can be 
witnessed in Southern England. It is flanked by grim headlands 
off which lie rocky islets where thousands of birds make their nests. 
At this time of year, the grotesque and terrible beauty of the cliffs 
is relieved by the splendour of flowering thrift and sea-campion 
clustering like tinted snow along the ledges and summits. West- 
wards stretches the viridian green wonder of the Cornish sea upon 
the surface of which the slowly gliding cumulus clouds cast violet 
reflections deepening into long bands of purple in the far distance 
where sea and sky mingle. 

Throughout the nesting-season, from dawn to dusk, this en- 
chanted bay becomes the arena for a ceaseless panorama of the 
winged hosts in motion. China-white against the blue of the sky 
or the green of the ocean, the herring-gulls describe interminable 
mazes. Long flotillas of guillemots, puffins and razorbills ride the 
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waves, paddling, drifting, diving, while from sea to cliff and islet, 
and from cliff and islet to sea, like four-way traffic along a busy 
thoroughfare, outgoing and ingoing, there pass unending streams of 
bird life great and small, from the bright little puffin in its thousands 
to the solitary great blacked gull and dusky cormorant. Light 
wings, dark wings, broad wings, pointed wings, whistling, winnowing, 
gliding, but ever in motion; a spectacle as bewildering to human 
senses as the rotations of a gigantic wheel, yet every bird quietly 
intent upon its own affairs, unflurried, unhurried. 

With declining day the pageant approaches its grand finale. 
The breathless activities of the feathered multitudes are intensified 
until the wide bay becomes a veritable whirlpool of avian life. 
And then, if conditions are auspicious, one may witness a most 
remarkable natural phenomenon. The faint line of demarcation 
between glistening ocean and sky fades from view. Long before it 
sinks into the waves the reddening sun sheds an unbroken pathway 
to the shore. The effect is strangely unreal, dream-like. It is 
almost as though the ancient prophecy had been fulfilled and there 
was, indeed, ‘no more sea.’ One might be gazing out upon a vast 
skyscape in which innumerable birds appear to float like clouds 
of gnats, flying, sailing with folded wings, or disappearing entirely 
from view, like figures in a scene produced by enchantment. To 
and fro across the crimson path the whirling figures pass in fan- 
tastic procession, until as the sun sinks suddenly behind the in- 
visible water-line, the pearl-grey mist which has produced the 
unearthly effect descends like a curtain upon the still and darkening 
sea. The pageant has passed, the dream vanished, although a 
tumult of cries still arising from the now-veiled ocean indicates that 
the winged performers at least were not creatures of hallucination. 

Indeed, from first to last, winged life constitutes one unending 
display of perpetual motion. When avian life becomes less active, 
as during excessive heat, for example, the teeming insect hosts 
occupy the spacious arena which even the restless winds have for 
a while vacated. As dusk drops its mantle to release the wearied 
daylight performers, the moon and the stars illuminate the equally 
busy spheres of nocturnal operations. Nature is movement, evi- 
denced in the rotations of a planet, the changing tides and seasons, 
the rise and fall of temperature. The greatest exponent of move- 
ment, however, is life, the beauty and joyousness of which are 
portrayed by the winged multitudes to whom the task of illustrating 
so many of life’s principles has been entrusted. 

















MASHA. 
A STORY OF RUSSIA BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 
BY LYDIA ALEXANDROVNA. 


I. 


MasHA was a young student at the Moscow University. She was a 
typical student of pre-revolution days. Her hair was brushed back 
and parted in the middle. She was proud to show her high intel- 
lectual-looking forehead. She dressed simply, and wore short 
skirts and boots of comfortable size. Yet, in spite of all these efforts 
to disguise herself, it was evident that she was a woman gifted with 
feminine charm. Her intimate friends knew that she was aware 
of this fact, but that she struggled hard to conceal it. 

Her father, a rich nobleman, owned vast mineral estates in 
Siberia. He was a bureaucrat of cultured tastes. Yet his favourite 
author was Tolstoy, and, though he was sufficiently intelligent to 
discern the truth which is known as the Eternal Truth, he confessed 
that he was not self-sacrificing enough to give up all and follow it. 
His hatred of hypocrisy drove him headlong into cynicism, amidst 
the kindly consolations of which he pursued an easy, though not 
at all an excessively luxurious, existence. 

Masha did not live at home, but occupied a plainly furnished 
room in the house of an officer’s widow, for which she paid eighteen 
roubles a month. Here she subsisted chiefly on tea and sandwiches 
which she prepared herself. She studied a great deal and often 
spent the nights until the day had dawned eagerly discussing with 
fellow-students such diverse authors as Marx, Kant, Schopen- 
hauer, Spencer, Mill and Hegel. In the course of time she became 
anemic. Her face was sickly pale, and her figure once so plump 
was all skin and bones. 

Her father grew anxious about her and pressed her to return 
home. 

‘No, I cannot,’ she said energetically. ‘Life at home is too 
bourgeois.’ 

Though she looked such a tragic and pathetic little figure as 
she spoke these turbulent words he could not refrain from smiling. 
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But his smile was sad. For he contrasted her emaciated appearance 
as she was then with the healthy luxurious beauty of her girlhood 
days, and the stern poverty of her present surroundings with the 
rich life she had voluntarily given up. Her conduct pained him, 
but he understood it; and that was his torture. 

‘And why all this needless suffering, little one?’ he asked 
tenderly. 

‘It isn’t needless,’ she answered indignantly. ‘I want to be 
among the people—to devote my whole life to the people—to share 
all their sorrows.’ 

‘Ah, my little idealist! You can’t change the world. You 
are only one, and there are millions against you—millions—think of 
that! Why be hungry? Why spoil your precious beauty by all 
this needless privation ? ’ 

‘You talk just as all common men do. As if I cared about 
beauty—it’s a low animal thing. We Russian women of to-day 
have higher ideals,’ 

‘ Ah yes, I know all about your movement, but everyone in it 
is not so sincere as youare. Abandonit, Masha. Come home with 
me, come now.’ 

These last remarks offended Masha’s pride; she asked her 
father to go away, to leave her—at once. 

When he had gone she sat down and cried, and then suddenly 
recalled the passage in the Bible about the day when parents would 
be set against children and children against parents, and another 
one about the need for a man to hate—yes, the word hate was 
actually used—those nearest to him if he would follow Truth. 
And soon she dried her eyes and felt better. Then she looked at 
herself in the mirror and smoothed her hair down. Afterwards she 
took up one of Bakunin’s works and began to read it with close 
attention. A feeling of exaltation came over her ; the blessed word 
freedom was on her lips; the cause of the revolution was beating 
in her heart. 

Soon there entered a thin young man dressed in student’s 
uniform. He had an abundance of dark hair and eager eyes. But 
the unmistakable cleverness of his face was clouded over by some- 
thing which seemed false and even sinister. 

‘I’m tired. I want tea,’ he said impatiently as he flung 
himself on the bed. 

Masha at once busied herself and made ready tea for him. 

‘ Well, and what news ?’ she asked after he had rested a while. 
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‘What news—nothing,’ he grunted. 

‘It’s the same thing every day. There’s never any news— 
only talk, talk, talk and no action,’ she said with impatience. 

Soon he got up from the bed where he had been lying and began 
to pace rapidly up and down the floor. 

‘You're worried to-night again. Why is it?’ Masha asked. 

‘Worried. I’m always worried,’ he answered peevishly. 

‘Money ?’ 

He laughed. ‘Money. Ha! Money. I’m indifferent to it. 
I can live without it,’ he said. 

‘ Our work—perhaps it’s that. Perhaps you haven’t your heart 
in it.’ 

‘Bah! The work—the cause!’ He shrugged his shoulders, 
and an expression of contempt came over his face. 

There was an interval of silence. Masha sat at the table 
reading by the light of an oil-lamp. She had changed her book ; 
it was now a work by an Austrian Professor on the sex question, the 
recent publication of which had caused a great stir in young intel- 
lectual circles in St. Petersburg. 

The man stood in front of the window with his back to her. 
His hands were stuffed deep into his pockets, and the whole expres- 
sion of his figure signified discontent. 

Masha glanced nervously at him once or twice and then found 
that she had no more interest in what she was reading and promptly 
cast her book aside. 

At this stage he turned abruptly on his heels and walked up to 
the table before which she was sitting. There was something 
ominous in his appearance and she felt afraid of him. 

‘Look here, I’ll tell you what’s troubling me,’ he exclaimed in 
a harsh jerky voice. ‘It’s this,’ he went on. ‘I’m tired of you. 
I want a change.’ 

She started a little and sat bolt upright. Then she smiled ; it 
was a foolish-looking smile. ‘I don’t keep you,’ she said. ‘ You're 
free.’ 

At once he softened his voice. ‘ Ah, Masha,’ he murmured, ‘I 
knew you'd take it all right. You're clever. Some people I know, 
who pretend to be intellectual, would break down at such a moment 
and make the usual angry jealous scenes. But you’re different. 
You understand. You're not bourgeois. It proves that your love 
is high and spiritual, not low and animal.’ 

Masha’s face was rigid. A cold tear trickled down her cheek. 
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‘I’m going to have a change, to live—for a little while at least— 
with a woman I met at the Aquarium the other night,’ he announced 
with brutal frankness. 

Ten minutes later he put on his coat and went out. Before he 
left he kissed Masha. Her lips were hot and dry and her cheeks, 
usually so white, were flushed. The door banged and she heard his 
footsteps clattering down the stone steps that led to the street 
far below. She wanted to call out to him to come baek; but she 
did not do so. Instead she sat there dumb and helpless. All at 
once came the shock. In an instant she realised that he had gone 
from her for ever and she burst into a flood of tears. For several 
minutes she cried like a baby, aloud, and without restraint. And 
then as suddenly as they had begun her tears ceased. 

Her loneliness was terrible to bear now, all the more terrible 
because she was proud. Everything in the room and every minute 
of the day reminded her of him. She tried to bestern. But 
frequently her frozen tears melted, her lips quivered and she winced. 
What had seemed poverty before was now desolation, and suffering 
turned to anguish. From life all zest had fled. Though still little 
more than a child, Masha had already become a disillusioned 
woman. 


II. 


Ten days later Masha packed up what few belongings she had— 
they all went into a little handbag—and, walking to the Nicholas 
Station, took train for the distant country. ‘I’m going amongst 
the people,’ she said to herself. 

When she reached the village where she had decided to start 
her life afresh she found lodgings in the house of an old peasant 
who at first, in common with all his neighbours, regarded her with 
suspicion. This last circumstance was not at all surprising, for 
women belonging to the intelligentsia were rarely seen in the village 
and none had ever made a stay there. Naturally, in the beginning 
she was awkward in her manner of working. The peasants often 
laughed and sneered at her and particularly the women, some of 
whom shook their heads in a sly significant way, remarking one to 
another, ‘ Oh yes, we know these sort of fine birds from the town.’ 

But Masha, though sad at heart, was not discouraged by this 
treatment. She recalled to herself that she had gone to the village to 
help her sisters (as she called the peasant women) in their darkness 
and that she had fully expected to meet with ignorance and distrust. 
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Quietly and patiently she set to work to teach them how to rear 
their children and look after their homes. At first they would not 
heed her ; but one after another, as they saw the good fruits of her 
help, they succumbed to her gentle influences. Life would have 
been intolerably lonely and dull for Masha had she not been inspired 
with a lofty purpose. All the while time was passing and her purse 
was slender, but before it emptied completely she had done what 
she had set herself to accomplish and had won her way to the hearts 
of the peasants. Her manner towards them was homely and 
unpretentious, and though they looked up to her and respected her 
they did not feel in the least uncomfortable in her presence. By 
summer-time she was accepted as one of the little commune and was 
working hard in the fields. She rose with the rest at dawn, 
just as the sun was breaking, and all day long with kerchief tied over 
her head toiled in the broiling heat. Soon her face and hands, 
once so white and fragile looking, were black and hard from ex- 
posure; and sometimes when she looked in the mirror, much to 
her joy, she could hardly recognise herself, for she wanted to be a 
real peasant and look like one. Her beauty had not fled, but she 
was no longer frail and exquisite but was healthy and robust. 
Still, there were annoying traces of refinement left in her appearance 
and these she was determined to eradicate. How much she suffered 
in this self-imposed task only she herself knew. The smell of 
cattle, the dust and dirt of the land, the lack of white linen, the 
primitive minds of her peasant companions; all these new ex- 
periences were at times repulsive to her and they were only com- 
pensated for by the scent of the fields, the open air of the steppe, the 

healthy energetic feelings which, in spite of moments of over- 

fatigue, she often felt, and the kindly hospitable treatment and 

real respect always shown to her. But none the less she was 

frequently depressed, and on more than one occasion felt like 

running away— back to civilisation,’ so she said. And immediately 

afterwards she upbraided herself for her weakness and felt ashamed 

that she had made use of so high-sounding a word as ‘ civilisation ’ 
in such a connection. Yet at no time was she wholly happy. 
Something was lacking in her life, the exact nature of which she did 

not care to define. Always she was restless and disturbed. Once 
the police, having heard that a revolutionary was staying in the 
village, made a house-to-house search for her, but the peasants were 
loyal to her and she escaped. It happened in this way : 
The old peasant with whom she lodged had a son, a tall, heavily 
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built, good-looking young man, whose face was red and healthy. 
He always smelt of earth. In the beginning he paid no attention 
to Masha. Village opinion was not inclined in her favour in those 
days. Besides, he was frightened of her—her tender complexion, 
thin white hands and refined speech and manner made him nervous 
in her presence. He was the only peasant in the village with whom 
she did not feel at home. Try as she would she could never get 
him to talk with her, and whenever she put any questions to him 
all he did was to stare stupidly at her in silence. 

After many months had passed away and she had become to look 
more like a real peasant he relaxed a little in his behaviour. Often 
he looked at her slyly and sometimes he smiled awkwardly in her 
presence. Yet he never said more than a few words at the most to 
her, and these only the ordinary salutations of the day. Strange to 
relate, this new conduct of his, instead of bringing him nearer to her, 
only served to put a greater distance between them. As he became 
less frightened of her she became more frightened of him. On the 
day when the police were searching for her he was terribly agitated, 
and when all the other peasants were discussing what was best to do 
he suddenly lifted her up in his arms and carried her off to a secluded 
ruin in the woods outside the village where she hid until all danger 
had passed. Then he came for her and walked back with her to 
his father’s house. There was a proud exultant expression on his 
face, and as she thanked him he smiled in a self-conscious way and 
twirled his cap in his hand. 


III. 


The long winter was over and summer had come and almost 
gone. It was harvest-time, and in order that they should be able to 
work all the hours of daylight the peasants did not return home at 
night but slept in the fields. When darkness came they made a fire 
and sitting round it drank a hot drink, after which, tired and 
exhausted, they dropped on the ground beneath their carts and fell 
asleep. At first Masha found this life in the open air a little trying. 
For hours at a time, lying on the rough earth, she would stay awake 
tracing all sorts of fantastic patterns in the dull red embers of the 
dying fire. Wherever she looked was boundless space: above the 
starlit sky ; on all sides the far-receding horizon of the outstretched 
steppe. Lying there amid the vastness she felt a very insignificant 
creature, but she found some compensation in the realisation that 
she was so near to Nature in all its immensity and grandeur as to 
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feel almost conscious of being part of it, and this reflection often 
gave her a sense of quiet dignity and calm satisfaction. Her life 
now, she told herself, might sometimes be dull and lonely, but it 
was the life of healthy reality and not a mad career of artificial 
excitement and hysterical illusion such as she had spent in the 
town. 

Then a voice began to whisper to her: But which is right: 
the dull grey joyless reality or the scatterbrained illusion ? 

‘You are wrong,’ she answered. ‘ My life is not joyless. I’m 
happy, perfectly happy.’ But as she spoke she sighed, and a feeling 
of loneliness came again to her. For an instant she was transported 
back in the midst of the city crowd, far away from all the peasants 
whose dark forms were dotted around her. Then after a little 
while tranquillity once more returned, and with it a cool refreshing 
breeze which passed lightly over her tired face. She had begun to 
doze off to sleep at last when she heard a noise near by, and glancing 
round saw one of the dark forms lying on the ground begin to move 
and then to arouse itself. Slowly the figure stood up and with a 
heavy tread walked towards her. As soon as it cast its shadow 
within the glow of the fire she saw that it was the figure of the son 
of the peasant with whom she made her home. At once her heart 
began to beat quickly and she was filled with apprehension. She 
was about to say something to him, when he quickened his stride 
and in a moment was kneeling beside her. Immediately she closed 
her eyes and pretended to be asleep. Yet all the while she was 
conscious of his presence near her. At last she could endure the 
strain no longer. She opened her eyes—there he was kneeling over 
her, staring down straight into her face. Instinctively she put out 
her arms to push him away, but he roughly caught hold of these and 
passionately kissed her hands. She was too faint to scream, but 
she cried out in a low voice. 

‘Hush! Hush!’ he said. ‘I won’t hurt you. I thought you 
were asleep and I came to see that you were all right.” And he got 
up and walked clumsily away. 

Three months later Masha wedded Ivan. Thus she achieved 
her purpose and married a peasant. Their life together was on the 
whole very peaceful and not unhappy. Masha. soon settled down 
to the toil of a peasant’s wife. She fed the pigs and cattle, did the 
housework, the cooking, the washing, and in addition laboured in 
the fields. Altogether, her work was far more heavy than in the 
days when she had been alone and had only helped in the outdoor 
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life of the little community. But even those times which seemed 
so light now had been hard in the beginning. And at first Masha 
found the day-long duties of a peasant’s wife almost insupportable. 
She hated scrubbing floors because in order to do so it was necessary 
to wet her hands. She did not mind so long as her hands were 
rough and sunburnt, but she did not like them to be raw and 
chapped. Then in winter she hated getting up in the severe cold 
and lighting the stove. 

Now that they were married her husband was not so shy and 
tongue-tied as he had been before. But he was far from being talka- 
tive, and what he had to say he said in a simple concise way, reasoning 
out of his own plain brain without regard to established notions or 
traditions. He spoke mostly about village affairs, and the crops and 
soil and weather. Every event in life he looked upon in a fatalistic 
way. Like all the other peasants in the village he attempted to 
account for nothing, but frequently said, ‘ God gave and God takes.’ 
And with this simple sentence on his lips he calmly accepted all 
calamities and trials in life, even the greatest of all, death itself, 
whenever it came to anyone near him. Masha did not believe in 
God in those days. She was far too intellectual for that. So she 
tried to correct his superstitions, as she called them. But she had 
no success. He continued to cross himself, to light the light before 
the Ikon in the corner, and to pray for her soul. 

When, as sometimes happened, the crops failed and they were 
short of bread, Masha was really annoyed with his resignation. 
She recollected then what she had almost forgotten, that she had 
come amongst the people and had married a peasant in order to be 
near them and to correct all their superstitions, to arouse them to 
action, to educate them politically, as the saying went in the 
high-browed circles of St. Petersburg to which she had once 
belonged. ‘Give us more land and then everything will be all 
right. We haven’t enough land,’ was all that she could get out 
of Ivan. 

‘But you'll never get the land unless you bestir yourselves.’ 

‘Let them govern who want; only give us the land,’ he would 
say. 
‘ But you don’t make the most out of the land you’ve got. Why 
don’t you use up-to-date machinery from America?’ she asked 
him. 

‘ Where are we to get the money from to pay for it? Besides, 
with the machinery will come all the clever people who invented it 
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and will take what little land we’ve got from us. No, better hand- 
work and more land.’ 

‘Hopeless!’ Masha muttered. 

Life now seemed dreary and monotonous. Though she prided 
herself on being a philosopher, she was sorely irritated when she met 
the true philosopher in the peasant. She wanted to argue about 
Kant and Hegel with someone. ‘Surely there must be another life 
than this dreary contentment with everything—with every evil and 
with every wrong,’ she said. And then she recalled once again the 
trivial life she had led in St. Petersburg with all its artificiality—and 
at once desolation stared her in the face. 

Her husband loved her ardently, but with a certain amount of 
reverence. He admired her cleverness and refinement, but he felt 
sorry for her because she did not believe in God. In the course of 
time they had several children and, what with attending to these 
little ones and the scrubbing and the washing and the work in the 
fields, Masha was far too busy to trouble herself about political 
solutions to life. ‘I’m becoming wooden and phlegmatic myself,’ 
she said one day. 

Yet, in spite of this discovery she did not change, but remained 
wooden and phlegmatic. Soon she forgot all about her purpose 
in life, all about ideals and propaganda. Her intellectual searchings 
ceased. In these days she read nothing and thought or talked about 
nothing except her own home and family. Altogether her sole 
interests were those of an ordinary peasant. Yet for her life was 
full and complete. She felt as if a great burden had been lifted from 
her overstrained mind ; as if her very soul had become light. She 
worked hard all day, worked until she was tired out. And she 
frequently lent help to her neighbours: Thus she did all that a 
human being could do, to the very limit of her strength. So 
exhausted did she become in toiling for the humanity near her 
that she had no time to compose high-sounding phrases and 
ideas about humanity in the remote abstract. In the end no one 
could distinguish her from a peasant. Indeed, the peasants in the 
village quite forgot that she was not one of them. Her struggle 
now was nearly over ; unconsciously she had come nearer to the goal 
of all pure ideals; the secret of Eternal Truth and how to practise 
it was almost within her grasp; and she felt serenely calm. 

She had gone amongst the people to be near to them and to 
teach them, and they had come near to her and had taught her. 
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IV. 


The place which Masha had chosen for her exile was situated 
on the Volga, thirty versts from Samara, which was the nearest 
town. It was a village which she had visited several times in her 
younger days and she had been attracted to it because it was in the 
midst of the steppe, remote from all the world, and because in the 
depths of her gentle nature there had always been a yearning for 
isolation. In those times she had lived with her father in an old 
Manor House—a house with white columns approached by an 
avenue of silver-birch trees—on the family estate some thirty versts 
to the other side of Samara. Her mother had died when she was 
a toddling child and she barely remembered her. 

Masha did not tell her husband who she was and he never asked 
her any questions on the subject, for he was not the least interested 
in her origin. Occasionally he used to go to Samara to the market 
and there he met peasants from her father’s estate who told him all 
the gossip. One day he returned from Samara in a state of great 
excitement. He told her that he had heard that a strange man, full 
of learning, had suddenly appeared in the village where her father’s 
estate was situated. He had gone immediately to the house of the 
starosta or elder and seeing the Ikon in the corner had pointed to it 
scornfully, saying: ‘Take that rubbish down. There is no God, 
there are only rich men and poor men. What’s the use of all your 
saints and prayers? They don’t give you land and bread. Why 
don’t you attack your real enemy—the bloodsucker at the Manor 
House—and take what you want? Go and kill him—to-night— 
now.’ 

Without uttering a word in reply, the starosta, who was a big 
man, had seized him and pitched him into the street. The strange 
man picked himself up, muttered an oath, and went to another 
house. This time he had better fortune. The occupant of the 
house was a vodka-sodden character. Here the strange man did 
not deliver a speech as he had done in the starosta’s dwelling, 
but he immediately went up to the Ikon which was suspended 
on the wall in the corner, took it up roughly, and flung it to the 
ground. 

‘God forgive us! Something terrible will happen,’ said the 
peasant, visibly trembling with fear. 

‘Nonsense! You idiot!’ replied the strange man. 
Several days had passed since then, and so far this prophecy 
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had not come true; nothing terrible had happened. Yet all the 
peasants were greatly agitated. 

From the way Ivan told the story, Masha saw that the incident 
had produced a great effect upon him. ‘ Quite right,’ he remarked 
when he had finished his narrative. ‘ Why shouldn’t we take the 
land if we want it? No use waiting for miracles, I say.’ He was 
usually a timid man with a soft voice, but his bearing now was 
arrogant and his tone self-assured. 

Masha lay awake that night thinking about home and her 
father. She knew he was a bureaucrat and a nobleman and all that. 
But he was a Slavophile of the solid old-fashioned school, and had 
always felt a mystic love for the peasants who up to now had 
respected him. Her imagination drifted back to her childhood 
days. She saw her father working as he used to work in the fields 
alongside the peasants, She recalled that he had always been 
regarded by them as one of their number, except on Sundays when 
he dressed up and became a gentleman in whose presence they 
felt shy. 

Of course, in St. Petersburg it was different. There he had led 
an indulgent life; but in the country he had been a simple-hearted 
gentleman, interested in his land and his crops and loved by the 
peasantry. He had insisted on her doing her share of work, too, 
and only now she realised how much she owed to him for having 
brought her up to honour toil and to love nature. Later, they had 
drifted quite apart. He was an old-fashioned aristocrat and an 
oppressor of the people ; she was an advanced Socialist and a lover 
of the people. He was a cultured scholar and a gentleman in the 
real sense of the term ; she knew a little about everything, and was 
a true representative of the young intelligentsia of modern Russia. 
He believed in old principles and standards of morality, and, though 
he could not accept orthodox religion for himself, he upheld religion 
for the peasant and with it all its impressive ritual, its terrors and 
its promises, but she was proud to be an atheist and to deny every- 
thing ; oncé, indeed, she had even gone so far as to join a band of 
young hooligans who entered a church and deliberately profaned it 
by spitting everywhere. 

Now all was changed. s she lay on the top of the stove, tossing 
from one side to the other, her father’s words came back to her : 
‘Only God and religion keep the peasant from being a murderer. 
Take his faith away and all goes from him. He has a good simple 
heart but he is easily corrupted. The Church is evil itself, but it 
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teaches him things which are above and outside itself, and it is these 
things which guide his life.’ 

Soon Masha began to feel faint. The room in which she was 
sleeping was small and stuffy. Ivan was snoring loudly and his 
boots smelt of stale leather. After a while she got up and went out 
into the yard to breathe some fresh air. 

In the darkness a pig ran up against her. It snorted and trotted 
off. Then Masha went in again and slept soundly. 


V. 


Four days later a peasant named Peotr came from the village 
where her father’s estate was situated. Although she had not seen 
him since her girlhood Masha remembered this man ; fortunately, 
he did not recognise her. It would have been hard for him to do so. 
She was changed so much. Peotr brought with him alarming news. 
The peasants had risen, and armed with spades had attacked the 
Manor House. They had set fire to it, and Masha’s father on trying 
to escape had been surrounded. He did not attempt to resist. 
They beat his head in with their spades. 

Masha stood breathless, listening to the short hesitating sen- 
tences which the peasant used to make up his narrative. And when 
he came to the last grim announcement, ‘ They beat his head in 
with spades,’ she fell prone on the ground. She did not hear the 
peasant saying, ‘I loved him. He was a good man. I did not 
want to be mixed up in such a business, so I ran away. I want to 
settle here. They’re all mad. I tell you, they’ve gone stark 
staring mad.’ 

‘She cannot stand to hear all this talk about blood,’ said Ivan, 
picking her up and crossing himself. She was in bed for three weeks 
sick of an illness which no medical man, even had one been available, 
could have diagnosed. The local feldsher came to see her. He 
scratched his head, but all he could say was, ‘ She’s had a shock. 
Give her plenty of milk and don’t worry her.’ 

Ivan prayed constantly before the Ikon for her recovery. He 
also brought the village priest to her. She received him in a kindly 
spirit, and when he had gone she began to cross herself. Ivan 
noticed this and it gave him great pleasure. He went out into the 
fields and brought in a bunch of the wild flowers she loved so well. 
He tried, moreover, to arrange them with artistic effect as he had 
seen her doing when she was well and about the house. _ 

At last Masha came to understand the Father Zossima of 
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Dostoievsky’s creation; and, moreover, she understood Dostoievsky 
whom once she had called a ‘low religious hypocrite,’ ‘ a creeping 
sycophant.’ As soon as she could sit up a little she read Father 
Zossima’s exhortations again and her attention dwelt particularly 
upon this passage: ‘ Of course I don’t deny that there is sin in the 
peasants too, and the fire of corruption is spreading visibly and 
hourly working from above downwards. . . . Already the merchant 
grows more and more eager for rank and strives to show himself 
cultured though he has not a trace of culture and to this end meanly 
despises his old traditions and is even ashamed of the faith of his 
fathers. He visits princes though he is only a peasant corrupted. 
But God will save Russia, for though the peasants are cor- 
rupted and cannot renounce their filthy sin they know it is cursed 
and that they do wrong in sinning, so that our people still believe in 
righteousness, have faith in God and weep tears of devotion. It 
is different with the upper classes. They follow science, want to 
base justice on reason alone but not with Christ as before, and they 
have already proclaimed that there is no crime, that there is no sin. 
And that’s consistent, for if you have no God, what is the meaning 
of crime. In Europe the people are everywhere rising up against 
the rich with violence and the leaders of the people are everywhere 
leading them to bloodshed and teaching them that their wrath is 
righteous. But their “‘ wrath is accursed,” for itis cruel. But God 
will save Russia as he has saved her many times. Salvation will come 
from the people, from their faith, and their meekness. Fathers and 
teachers watch over the people’s faith and this will not be a dream.’ 
Masha read and re-read this passage. When she was better 
and could go out she began to accompany Ivan to the village 
church. One day she went to confession, and the next morning 
received Communion. Ivan, responding to her influence again, 
became mild in his conduct. He was exceedingly proud of her 
now—proud that she, too, intelligent and superior individual as she 
was, had followed him and had embraced religion. She, on her side, 
was glad to see that all trace of arrogance had disappeared in him. 
Altogether they were devoted to one another, they loved their 
children, and no greater family happiness could be conceived than 
that with which they were blessed. 


VI. 


Two months had passed since Masha had heard of her father’s 
violent death. She was now able not only to do all the household 
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work herself but to take her share of the toil in the fields. It was 
the first day of the week and she had been busy all day with her 
husband and Peotr in the open air. Feeling a little weary, she 
decided to return home before them and to make ready tea as was 
her custom occasionally in the summer. As she came near the 
house she noticed that the door was wide open, and when quite 
close she saw a dark figure set amid the dim evening shadow in the 
room beyond. At once she thought that it was some friend or 
relation of her husband who was paying them a visit, and im- 
mediately she quickened her pace. But on reaching the threshold 
of the house she stopped and went deadly pale from fright. A man 
got up from a chair in which he was sitting and advanced to meet 
her. He was the man who had left her in St. Petersburg. He 
looked much older now, and the something false and sinister which 
had once shown itself in his expression had taken the definite form 
of an evil aspect. 

As soon as he caught sight of Masha his eyes brightened up, and 
smiling in an ingratiating manner he went near to her and put his 
hand tenderly on her shoulder. 

‘ At last !’ he said, employing his old jaunty self-assured tone of 
speaking, which brought back to Masha all kinds of hideous 
memories. ‘I got tired of my woman—a good animal but no 
soul, no intellect in her. And I got tired of the town, too, so 
I decided to do what you did—to go among the peasants and 
educate them. Luck led me here. An intellectual woman in 
the village ...soI heard... I asked them to describe her— 
I thought it might be you. What luck! ... But you—what- 
ever have you been doing? How changed you are, Masha— 
why—why, you’re a peasant—a sick peasant too—so white you 
look.’ 

Masha caught hold of the edge of the deal table. Her head was 
going round. 

‘Why did you come—why do you bother me ?’ she said in a 
low voice. 

The irritation in her tone alarmed him. ‘I thought we'd 
work together for the cause,’ he answered, and then he added 
quickly, ‘I’m not welcome—surely you don’t mean that!’ 

‘I mean I want—I must be left alone. Go away, please—go 
now—at once—I insist—go ! ’ 

At this stage of the conversation two little children, dressed in red 
shirts so short as to exhibit their bare legs, came clattering in. 
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Looking up and seeing the angry face of the stranger they clung to 
Masha’s skirt and cried out, ‘Mamma, Mamma.’ 

He looked bewildered. 

‘ Yes, I’m married to a peasant,’ she said. ‘I’m happy and I’ve 

forgotten all the past. He'll soon be here. I entreat you—go 
away.’ 
‘ Just like you—but what a mad stupid hysterical thing to do,’ 
he replied, ‘to cut yourself off in this way from all artistic and 
intellectual society, to go so low as to love a moujik—and to vegetate 
here in this wilderness and forget all our work. Ugh! to be a small 
bourgeois ! ’ 

By this time Masha was beside herself with mingled fright and 
indignation. Any moment Ivan might return. She did not know 
how he might behave in such an emergency ; but, troubled though 
she was to the verge of distraction, she had full realisation of the 
terrors that lay hidden in his elemental nature. She began to plead 
with the intruder. ‘Go, please. I beg you if you have any 
memories left, any love for me still, go.” She even went on her 
knees to him. The children, seeing her distress, began to scream ; 
outside the dog was barking furiously. 

‘Bah! Leave it all,’ he said. ‘I'll forgive you. Come with 
me. Don’t spoil your life. You must be a leader of the mob, not 
one of them.’ 

‘I’m happy. I love him . . . and I don’t love you any more 
and your ideas—I hate them.’ She raised her voice as she uttered 
this last sentence. 

‘So you're a traitor to the cause, a backslider,’ he said glibly. 
But as he spoke his eyes were full of a passionate longing which even 
the intensity of his anger could not conceal. Without saying 
another word he went close up to her and threw his arms around her 
neck. Instantly Masha collapsed all of a heap upon the floor. She 
swooned because at that instant she had caught a glimpse of Ivan 
and Peotr coming up the road. 

Ivan stood on the step at the entrance, twirling his cap which, 
out of habit, he had taken off on coming near the house, and looked 
on at the scene undecided as to what he should do. Behind him was 
Peotr also looking very confused. 

‘Get out, you fool, get out. She belongs to me, this woman,’ 
said the stranger. 

At this Ivan’s brow grew dark. His hesitation continued for 
a few seconds. Then Masha gasped aloud for breath and groaned 
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in her suffering. This cry of agony seemed to arouse Ivan to 
decision, for at once he literally jumped on the intruder and, lifting 
a heavy hand, seized him by the throat. The man had stood 
foolishly awaiting the onslaught, his arms hanging limply by his 
side. He was a weak, weedy specimen, not the least match for 
Ivan’s great strength. The peasant had no mercy on him. The 
stranger writhed and wriggled, but the grasp on his throat quickly 
tightened. So swift was the business done that the man was 
already half in the next world before he could even think of offering 
resistance. Soon his face turned blue, his eyes, fixed and glazed, 
stared madly out of his head, and his tongue hung loosely from his 
mouth. Then and then only did Ivan release his grip. The body 
fell to the ground with a dull thud. 

Masha awakened from her swoon to hear a voice saying excitedly, 
‘That’s him—that’s the strange man who turned all our village 
crazy and made the peasants murder...’ (here the name of 
Masha’s father was mentioned) ‘and who had them all sent to 
Siberia afterwards. That’s him .. . that’s him.’ 

Masha looked in the direction towards which Peotr pointed as 
he spoke and saw lying huddled on the ground not far away the 
body of the man with whom she had lived in St. Petersburg. 

All the peasants crowded in from the neighbouring houses. ‘I 
killed him !’ Ivan said. When the police came he repeated it. ‘I 
killed him.’ He was perfectly cool and collected. Indeed, he was 
the only person present who was cool and collected. He refused to 
have a lawyer or to make a defence before the Court. ‘ Yes, it’s 
true,’ was all he would say, ‘I killed him. I meant to do it.’ 

The Judge, in sentencing him to imprisonment in Siberia, 
spoke severely to him about the awful sin he had committed before 
God. People who were present in Court and who watched his 
demeanour came to the conclusion that he was ‘a wooden type,’ a 
typical moujtk; some said of him that he looked half-witted. 

As he disappeared, guarded by three armed policemen, his eyes 
were fixed on the ground in front of him. Someone remarked that 
he was bowing his head in shame. 

Masha followed him to Siberia. 

When she went to visit him a look of exultation would pass over 
his face. ‘ You needn’t be afraid any more. He’s dead. I killed 
him,’ he said. 
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DARK WORDS. 
BY ROBERT HILL. 


THOosE who never in childhood made for themselves a secret alpha- 
bet and corresponded by its means with some fellow-conspirator 
have missed one of the genuine delights of youth. Even when we 
grow up, the very word ‘cryptic’ still has the power to stir us by 
its suggestion of things darkly mysterious, although the ancient 
art of cryptography is little studied in this enlightened age. When 
men were less free to speak their minds openly, and when govern- 
ments were changed not by general election but by an armed 
uprising, there were many ways of writing secret letters, and many 
who wrote them. In the record of events in England during the 
century of the Stuart kings, plots and rebellions make up no small 
part of the tale; therefore it is not surprising that in the seven- 
teenth century cryptography was a much-practised art, and one 
that was greatly esteemed as part of the necessary equipment of 
all princes and governors. Many people at the same time con- 
sidered, not without some reason, that it was a dangerous accom- 
plishment for lesser men, and one to be firmly discouraged. Authors 
who wrote books upon the subject commonly felt it necessary to 
excuse themselves for revealing these arcana to the public; they 
had the sheepish manner of schoolboys detected in passing the 
crib along the form, and they loaded their prefaces with every 
possible defence they could think of for daring to put such dan- 
gerous knowledge into print. For it was a knowledge that too 
often went with nefarious designs against the State. Conspirators 
invented a secret alphabet, if they could not find one ready to 
hand, almost as soon as they had formed their plot, and letters 
in cipher always travelled beforehand on the road where a rebel 
and his army hoped to follow. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago, it happened that such a 
secret correspondence went astray in Scotland and fell into the 
hands of the king’s officials. The news of the discovery travelled 
to London as speedily as news was capable of travelling in the 
year 1685, and in due course the packet of intercepted letters 
followed. It is not difficult to imagine how the finding of these 
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letters, which for a time baffled all attempts to unravel their mean- 
ing, became the topic of the hour in the coffee-houses of the capital. 
The accession of the new king, the changes consequent upon the 
beginning of a new reign, and the greater changes in the matter 
of religion which everyone could already foresee, had provided 
enough material to keep tongues wagging in every place where 
men met together to talk of public affairs. For a time, however, 
all these fruitful topics may well have caused less discussion than 
the mysterious letters which had come down from the north. A 
letter containing an important secret which one longs to know but 
cannot read has a dreadful fascination from which one cannot 
escape. The spell that it casts is a spell to which human nature 
is bound to succumb; it is the same in every age of the world’s 
history, and for almost every man or woman. Nevertheless, there 
was more than mere curiosity in the interest shown by the London 
people of 1685 in this mysterious correspondence. There was also 
a strong element of fear. Cryptic messages like these almost always 
meant that trouble was brewing somewhere ; they portended armed 
insurrection, or perhaps an attempt to assassinate the king or to 
blow up the parliament. These letters from Scotland might, it 
seemed, as well never have come into the hands of the king’s min- 
isters at all for all the sense they could make of them, and while 
the cryptographic experts continued to pore over them with fur- 
rowed brows, anything might happen. It was small wonder that 
the court and the city were uneasy. 

The secret of the cipher was torn from it at last. Someone 
cleverer or more pertinacious than the rest discovered that if he 
skipped 254 words after reading the first word of the longest missive 
the next two words made sense, and that he could add two more 
words after another jump of the same distance. He found that 
the writer had originally composed his letter in long vertical columns 
of 256 words, writing his first word at the top of the column, his 
second at the bottom, his third at the bottom of the second column, 
his fourth word at the top, and so on. Then he had returned to 
his first column, jumping from the second word to the last word 
but one, and had so continued until the columns were filled. When 
the key to the right order of the words had been discovered, it 
was not difficult to find from the context the meaning of certain 
‘blind’ words, as that ‘ Brand’ stood for Scotland, and ‘ Birch’ 
for England. The name ‘ Browne’ was baffling at first, until this 
sentence was reached: ‘How can Browne employ so much money 
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and so many horse betier for their own interest, tho’ the Protestant 
interest were not concerned ?’ It was plain, then, that Mr. Browne 
was not a single individual, as he seemed. He stood, said the 
experts, for the whole body of the Protestant Dissenters. It was 
clear by this time that the letters were written by the Duke of 
Argyll, and contained particulars of his plans for invading Scotland 
to support the Duke of Monmouth’s claim to the crown. 
Among the minor consequences of this affair of the letters was 
that one John Falconer, who had made a hobby of collecting data 
about methods of secret writing, was provided with what he con- 
sidered an excellent argument for publishing the book he had 
written on the subject. A few months after the deciphering of the 
Argyll correspondence, Argyll himself was dead, his insurrection 
had failed, and the Duke of Monmouth had already planted his 
standard on the fossil-strewn shore at Lyme Regis, calling on the 
West to rally in arms. It was then, while the Monmouth rebellion 
was still a thing which could fill the hearts of Englishmen with 
hope or fear, that John Falconer published his book. He was no 
more immune than the earlier writers were from an uneasy feeling 
that it was a risky thing to make this dangerous knowledge free 
to all the world—but was he not justified by the case of the Scottish 
correspondence ? He reflected how much time and pains had been 
expended before those letters gave up their secrets, and how every 
day it had become more dangerous to remain ignorant of what 
they contained. Next time, if secret letters should happen to be 
intercepted down in the west, the decipherers might solve their 
puzzle too late, and therefore it seemed right to publish quickly the 
keys to as many of these ciphers as he possessed. ‘ As the late 
Earl of Argile’s later designs against the Government determined 
me to undertake this troublesome task,’ he wrote, ‘so the open 
rebellion now on foot added new motives for its speedy publication.’ 
One thing which seems clear to the reader of Falconer’s curious 
little book is that, although so many secret letters had travelled 
about England during the troubled times of the century in which 
he lived, the art of cryptography had not, in fact, been much 
improved or elaborated during that time. Although Falconer knew 
and described many of the ciphers that had been recently used, he 
had to admit that none of them could compare in ingenuity with 
a system that had been devised long before, at the beginning of 
the century. 
The cryptographic system which Lord Bacon had described 
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under the name of Omnia per Omnia was, Falconer confessed, ‘ the 
most ingenious method, in my poor judgment, that is extant.’ 
This system of Bacon’s which he so much admired was a somewhat 
complicated device, but it had the merit of being fairly easily and 
quickly decipherable by anyone who had the key, and was not 
readily detected by those who had not. Its great advantage over 
most of the systems of secret writing in use, however, was that it 
did not look like a cipher. The only hint that the writing might 
contain some secret message lay in the fact that part of it was 
written in Roman lettering and part in italics. The writer em- 
ployed what was called a bi-literary alphabet, in which the letters 
of the ordinary alphabet were represented by different combinations 
of the letters a and b. The letter A was represented by aaaaa, 
B by aaaab, C by aaaba, and soon. The conspirator who received 
a missive in this elaborate code proceeded to write it out afresh, 
leaving no gaps between the words, and substituting an a for every 
letter in italics and a 6 for each one in Roman lettering. Then he 
had merely to divide his long row of a’s and 6’s into regular groups 
of five letters, and each group would give him a letter of the secret 
message. 

It is doubtful whether this system was ever employed in any 
of the secret correspondence of the seventeenth century. Its in- 
ventor had made it widely known by describing it in his Advance- 
ment of Learning, and later in the century John Wilkins, the brother- 
in-law of Oliver Cromwell, again described it and printed examples 
of it in a book on cryptography that he published under the name 
of The Secret and Swift Messenger. It is clear, however, that all 
this publicity would not have hindered anyone from using the code 
with success if it had not been for the one flaw already mentioned, 
that it necessitated the writing or printing of letters in the same 
word in two different types of characters; the appearance of odd 
letters in italics must inevitably have given ground for suspicion, 
and it would have been very dangerous for plotters to use the 
system when the key to it was so easily accessible to everybody. 

The code that was used by Charles the Second and Clarendon 
in writing from the Hague to their Royalist friends in England 
during the Protectorate was probably unknown to John Falconer, 
for it was not published until early in the eighteenth century, when 
the Hanoverian Dynasty was already established upon the English 
throne. It fell far short of the Omnia per Omnia in ingenuity, for 
if the letters had fallen into the government’s hands, as none of 
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them seem to have done, it would have been at once apparent that 
they were written in code and the most experienced decipherers 
would have been set to work to unravel them forthwith. The 
principle of the code was not a new one. Charles had perhaps 
learned it from his father, for Charles the First and Queen Henrietta 
had both used it in private correspondence. A hundred years 
before that, the Venetian ambassador, Giovanni Michael, had 
adopted the same plan in writing his despatches from the court of 
Queen Mary Tudor. 

The ‘Tabula Cryptographica’ that was used by the exiled 
court in Holland and by the secret Royalists in England was 
nothing more than a table of numbers, ranging from 70 up to 692, 
in which each number represented a syllable or a word. The 
number 70, for example, stood for the syllable ab, 71 for ad, 72 for 
ac, and so forth. A small complication was added by allotting 
several numbers to one word in the case of words occurring very 
often in the despatches, and the writer might vary the numbers 
at will; for instance, the numbers 407, 408, 468 and 469 all stood 
for the king. Clarendon, Richard Cromwell, Lambert, Harrison, 
Bradshaw, Monck, Fairfax and Mr. Speaker Lenthall were each 
represented by a number, as well as a score or so more of the leading 
men on both sides in the last years of the Protectorate in England. 
It was a cryptographic system that would seem fairly difficult of 
solution by anyone not possessing the key, but it was one on which 
no painstaking decipherer seems ever to have had the opportunity 
of sharpening his wits. 

When a man’s life and fortunes depended, as in those days they 
not infrequently did, upon the secrecy of his correspondence with 
his friends, the devising of a cipher was an affair on which very 
much of his time and labour might be profitably spent. He would 
not sit down to it, as a man might sit down to-day to make or to 
solve a cross-word puzzle, murmuring apologetically that he found 
it a mental relaxation and excusing himself shamefacedly when he 
found that he had spent the whole evening about it. It was a 
matter of life and death for him to discover some means of writing 
what he wished to tell his friends which could in no circumstances 
be read correctly by a stranger. Yet it was just as vital that his 
epistle should be clear to those for whom he intended it; if he 
made his system so subtle, or so delicately poised, that even the 
reader with the key in his hand was likely to trip in translating it, 
the consequences might be just as disastrous as if the missive had 
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fallen into the hands of the enemy. If he escaped the Scylla of 
a code that was simple enough for his foes to decipher, he was only 
too likely to founder on the Charybdis of his friends’ misunder- 
standing. 

It was this second danger that prevented the system of cut 
paper from being much more widely used than it appears to have 
been. Here each correspondent possessed an identical sheet of 
paper in which holes were cut at random, and when the sheet was 
laid over a letter the significant words making up the hidden message 
showed through the holes. The attraction of this system was, of 
course, its simplicity—indeed, it has about it something reminiscent 
of the lower third form—and it might, also, long defy detection 
by any inquisitive person not furnished with a specimen of the 
cut paper. Its drawback was that it was so fatally easy even for 
the initiated reader to make mistakes. The sheet containing the 
letter had to be of exactly the same size as that with the holes, 
and the two must be placed together with the minutest care, other- 
wise a misreading of the message was all too likely. A cleverer 
and safer device was that of the letter written on the edges of a 
book. The pages were drawn back so that the edges sloped away 
from one another, but without uncovering the surface of a page, 
and the message was then written in very small script on the sloping 
surface of the edges; when the book was closed nothing appeared 
on the edges except a number of dots such as were often peppered 
over book edges for ornament, and which were not likely to arouse 
any suspicion. By trying the experiment anyone can judge of the 
effect of this simple method of secret letter-writing. An elaboration 
of the idea was the writing of messages on the edges of playing 
cards, and in this case the message could only be read when the 
pack was resorted with the cards in an order previously agreed 
upon. Here the secret could hardly be discovered by accident, as 
might sometimes have happened to messages inscribed on book 
edges. 

When a conspirator in that bygone England had invented what 
he perhaps regarded proudly as the perfect cipher, and had finished 
composing his letter therein, he was yet far from the end of his 
anxieties as a correspondent. He might flatter himself that he had 
found a way of writing his message in terms that were almost beyond 
the possibility of detection, but he was very rarely so foolhardy 
as to trust to his cipher alone. His next task was to sit down 
and consider the most secret means of getting his missive to its 
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destination, and here, again, there was plenty of scope for all the 
ingenuity with which nature had endowed him. 

Secret letters have sometimes been found hidden in the sealing- 
wax of other letters. They were minutely written on scraps of 
thin paper, dipped in oil so as to prevent the wax from sticking 
to them, and concealed in the melted substance before it hardened. 
This hiding-place was, no doubt, quite as good as most inventions 
of the kind when it was first used, but there was always the danger 
that if the letter were suspected and opened, the secret message 
might come to light when the seal was broken. There is no evidence 
to tell us whether the method was much favoured nor whether 
these tiny missives, encased in the large wax seals, ever succeeded 
in reaching their destination ; it is not impossible, even now, that 
some such fragments may come to light in the seals of old letters. 
A method that was more widely known, and probably more often 
used, was to enclose letters inside loaves of bread. The slip of 
paper was thrust into the soft dough and the loaf was baked ; then 
a fellow conspirator, unshaven and disguised in rags, would present 
himself on the threshold begging for a morsel of food, and the part 
of the loaf containing the paper would be cut off and given to him. 
Seventeenth-century history contains some well-authenticated 
stories of the use of this method, and it is impossible not to sym- 
pathise with the Polish soldier who, in the war between Sweden 
and Poland, undertook to carry instructions in this way to the 
garrison in Danzig. He had boldly made his way through the 
Swedish army and garrisons without being suspected and had 
almost won through to his friends when a Swedish soldier, hungry 
enough not to despise what must have been by that time an ex- 
tremely stale crust of bread, robbed him of the hunk of loaf, and 
the secret was out. Even the homely egg has been known to play 
its part in the secret history of wars and rebellions. In our days 
the egg has come down in the world; it has not always been an 
object for sarcasm at suburban breakfast-tables, a butt of the 
music-halls, or a missile for political hecklers, and its ancestors 
played a more dignified part. Surely there was nothing ridiculous 
about that famous egg which Columbus used to vindicate his dis- 
covery of the New World before the grandees of Spain! Moreover, 
there were days when the egg carried messages on which the destiny 
of nations and armies hung—and very unpleasant it must have 
been, too, to know that one’s fate depended on so extremely frail 
a messenger. The egg served the purposes of the cipher writer in 
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various ways. Sometimes he contrived to write messages that 
would only appear on the white of the egg when it was boiled, 
sometimes his writing would not become visible until the egg was 
placed in water, or warmed, or sprinkled with dust. 

The making of invisible ink was a matter on which our ancestors 
thought it worth while to spend a good deal of time and thought, 
and here again the egg was discovered to be a useful accomplice. 
Reading the cryptographers’ old records, one comes to the con- 
clusion that the egg can hardly ever have been out of trouble. 
If Humpty Dumpty, instead of being an incorrigible climber and 
meddling in every conspiracy that was afoot, had been content to 
stay on safe ground among the king’s horses and the king’s men, 
his disastrous career would have taken a different course. Plotters 
took the yolk of a raw egg and mixed it with water. When they 
had written their letter with this liquid, they blacked over the 
whole sheet with ink and sent it on its way. What the recipient 
of this dark intelligence had to do was to scrape the page gently 
with a knife, whereupon, it was said, the dried ink would fall away 
from the written letters, leaving the message plain. Some wrote 
in lemon-juice, when the writing had to be warmed in order to 
become visible, and some used a solution of alum, in which case the 
paper was to be immersed in water. In the old books you may 
find almost endless variety in the practice of this strange lore of 
invisible inks. There were those who wrote in goat’s fat, warning 
their accomplices to sprinkle dust on the sheet in order to make 
the writing plain. Others used a mixture of gunpowder and rain- 
water for writing, in a visible hand, some innocent-looking com- 
munication, but those in the secret sponged off this writing and 
made legible another message, written in much-diluted ink beneath 
the former words. Some of the mysterious sheets which disguised 
messengers bore to and fro in those days gave no suspicion that 
they contained writing until they had been smeared with the juice 
of grapes, and others appeared as blank sheets until they were held 
up against a strong light. 

Hiding-places have been found for secret missives between the 
soles of a man’s shoes, in women’s hair, and on the insides of scab- 
bards and of armour. A prettier idea, however, was that of the 
man who sent his letter hidden inside a wax candle, instructing 
the messenger to say to his friend that he hoped the gift ‘ might 
light him to his business.’ Hollow walking-sticks were such a 
favourite hiding-place for papers that one might almost have 
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expected to find the carrying of staves forbidden altogether in 
times of national emergency, yet in the time of the civil war a man 
named Frost was in the habit of carrying despatches in a hollow 
stick between the Parliamentary forces in England and their Scot- 
tish allies, and he seems always to have avoided discovery. The 
Royalists had a different method of conveying their despatches, 
and they were as successful in the result as were their enemies. 
When the war began, Royston, the king’s bookseller, who printed 
and dispersed tracts written in the Royalist cause, made himself 
responsible for the conveyance of despatches between the king’s 
various garrisons. He secured the help of a band of high-spirited 
women who disguised themselves as common hawkers and carried 
the despatches up and down the country among their wares. The 
king’s bookseller was able to boast that not one of these letters 
ever fell into the hands of the enemy. 

The history of this art of secret writing must, in the nature 
of the thing, always remain obscure. The more cleverly and suc- 
cessfully a secret correspondence was conducted, the less likelihood 
there was that posterity would ever hear anything about it, because 
such letters were all the more certain to reach their intended des- 
tination and to be destroyed as soon as they were read. Those 
who search after knowledge of this ancient lore may find it in the 
books of men like Wilkins and Falconer or, much earlier, the Abbot 
of Spanheim. For practical examples, however, they can only 
turn to such cryptographic letters as went astray and whose secrets, 
for one reason or another, became common property, like those 
of the unhappy Duke of Argyll. It is the failures in this art which, 
for the most part, the curious must study; but not solely the 
failures, for here and there a successful secret correspondence has 
survived through the centuries to be deciphered anew in modern 
times, such as that of Giovanni Michael, the Venetian. The crypto- 
graphic art could never become stereotyped. Each time a letter 
was waylaid and deciphered, unless it brought instant and crushing 
retribution on the writer, it must have set him to work on the 
invention of a new and more infallible system to replace the old 
one; even those diplomats or conspirators whose correspondence 
was travelling freely and unsuspected probably altered and im- 
proved their systems from time to time, by way of precaution. 

The will-o’-the-wisp of a method of transmitting information 
in perfect safety was for ever being pursued. Nobody ever dis- 
covered it. However proud a man might be of his own pet cipher, 
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however great his confidence in his messenger, he could have no 
rest until he knew that his missive had reached the hand for which 
he intended it. Any one of a thousand avcidents might overtake 
the messenger, and no cryptic message, once under the eye of an 
enemy, could be absolutely relied upon to keep its secret. Some 
of the fantastic schemes which were considered in those days show 
how keenly people sought after a safe way of communication which 
could never endanger their heads nor rob them of their sleep. 
This passionate desire set the minds of our ancestors playing around 
that great problem which it has been reserved for the twentieth 
century to solve—the problem of how to send messages winging 
through the air. We cannot read of those old, fantastic projects 
without being conscious of their modern realisation in the forms 
of aeroplane and of wireless, without feeling how eagerly men were 
groping for these things and yet how far they were from grasping 
them. Many believed in the legend that once, during an intense 
frost in a northern land, all the words that were spoken were frozen 
in the air and so preserved until the coming of the thaw, when 
every word became audible in its due and proper order! It may 
have been the influence of this curious myth that led to the project 
of sending words sealed up in a pipe from which air had been ex- 
cluded. The originator of this idea claimed that if the pipe were 
sealed up immediately after the words had been spoken into it, it 
could be sent for a distance of hundreds of miles, and that the 
words would be heard as soon as the pipe was opened. ‘There is no 
evidence that anybody except its author believed in this plan, 
which Wilkins bluntly put down as folly, while Falconer declared 
that ‘no engine can be framed to preserve the voice,’ and was 
immediately lured on into some remarks in praise of speaking 
trumpets—a somewhat inappropriate subject for enthusiasm in 
a work on secret communications. 

Although the idea of sending words up and down the world 
in a state, as it were, of suspended animation never appealed to 
the old cryptographers’ sense of reality, yet they did believe in 
the possibility of despatching their letters through the air, high 
above the grasp of malicious enemies. Through ages, men have 
always seemed to nourish a sense of grievance that they could not 
ascend into the air, and to have believed that they must succeed 
at last; it seems almost as if they regarded the ability to mount 
on wings like the eagle as a right of humanity, long and incompre- 
hensibly withheld. There was a tale that when the Emperor 
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Maximilian went to Nuremberg a wooden eagle flew a quarter of 
a mile out of the town to meet him and returned back with him. 
If this were true, said the cryptographers, why should not a wooden 
eagle carrying secret letters be made to fly a mile, or a hundred 
miles, safely beyond the reach of all inquisitive hands? Wilkins 
believed in the possibility of a flying chariot, as did also Scaliger, 
who thought that much of the force of gravitation could be over- 
come by launching his flying machine from a mountain-top. 


EARTH’S HERITAGE. 


TuE souls of the departed, 
Like ocean tides, return 

Out of the everlasting 

To all the hearts that yearn: 


They beat upon the barrier 

In ceaseless, loving war 

To cleanse the hasting fragments 
That strew the human shore ; 


They lap about our footsteps, 
They listen to our fears, 

And in the vale of silence 
They whisper in our ears : 


They charm us back to childhood, 
Their music greets old age, 

They are, beyond all treasure, 
Earth’s lasting heritage. 


As long as we remember, 
Their lives are round us yet, 
And still their love enfolds us 
Long after we forget. 
GoRELL. 











SUNSET ON THE YUKON. 
BY C. C. VYVYAN. 


He was dying by inches like some old decaying tree. 
It has weathered time and tempest and now the bark is ragged 
and the trunk is only a shell. Some roots are above the ground, 
writhing, twisted, no longer anchored in security of darkness ; 
the last-remaining, mutilated branches wave dumb gestures to 
the sky. Yet every spring some green leaves burgeon forth, to 
signal life in death and hope in the midst of weakness and decay. 

So, in the emaciated form of William Burd, old-timer, born 
in Devonshire and dying on the Yukon, the blood coursed and 
the pulse beat evenly, as if the spirit of life were unwilling to quit 
work while half a husk remained enclosing it. 

The midnight sun lit up those Yukon flats with mellow light 
and cast upon the river roseate reflections, but William only saw 
one bar of gold move slowly sideways on the hospital wall, as the 
sunlight entered between the blind and the window-frame. He 
moved his pillows higher and propped himself upright to ease 
his leg, and then he travelled over again in memory that long, 
long road from Devonshire to this hospital on the Yukon. Solitary 
as a hawk he lay there, with powerful nose and bushy eyebrows, a 
crest of grizzled hair and the dark searching eyes of one who has 
seldom known security. He lay there reflecting upon all the failures 
that he had known, flotsam and jetsam of many lands cast up in 
the lonely North, men who had been squeezed from the ranks in 
competition, men who had failed in the everyday test of life, mental 
or moral wrecks sunk below the minimum of self-control demanded 
by the world outside ; all exiled here in the hopeless hope of shaking 
off their failings. 

For William Burd, through many years of breaking toil and 
endurance, had kept the habit of reflection, drawing his own con- 
clusions from the men and things around him. The Doctor at 
Fort Yukon always said of Will: ‘ He is a man who does all his 
own thinking, you cannot hand him anything.’ And indeed he 
had material for thought. 

Son of a little Devon farmer, always dreaming of escape from 
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his wooded coombe, always yearning to see for himself the wide- 
ness of the world ; stowaway on a ship across the Atlantic; friend- 
less emigrant in Canada; such were the early phases of his life. 
First of all he washed dishes in a Winnipeg restaurant that bore 
the inscription: ‘Chop Suey. Noodles.’ Later he became in 
turn trapper, trader, fisherman and whaler, woodcutter, storekeeper 
and pilot. He followed, one after another, all the callings of the 
North, bringing to each a special aptitude just because they were 
callings and not mere occupations. It was by intuition that he 
grew to understand the ways of the North; the haunts and habits 
of the animal world; the ever-changing water in the lakes and 
rivers, the ever-changing power of the currents and the rapids ; 
the growth and quality of timber; while, as for the manual part 
of each business, his physique was a ready tool adapted to any 
labour he might undertake. 

When he came out of the Mackenzie oil stampede with thirty 
thousand dollars to his credit, he was in no way elated by pros- 
perity, but the money was soon gone of course, and his next move 
was in a north-west direction to get over the divide and strike Alaska. 
Rumours had come through of the biggest goldfind of the century. 

That northern journey was a matter of ancient history now. 
Leaving Edmonton in early spring before the breaking of the ice, 
they followed by dog-sleigh the long frozen trail of the Mackenzie, 
and then, in that brief Arctic summer, toiling with laden canoes 
up the Rat river of evil fame, they came to the divide. A cruel 
highway to the west it proved, and bitter memories he held of 
the broken hearts and broken fortunes at Destruction City, where 
many a wanderer sat down to realise his doom. But Will and his 
mate were among those indomitable few who toiled on through a 
hell of sandflies and mosquitoes, pushing and pulling thirteen 
hundred pounds of food up the hostile river that has been described 
by those who sit at home as ‘scarcely navigable.’ 

The Rat river was running low that summer, the canoes were 
scraped and torn and mended many a time, but the travellers 
made good ; crossing Loon Lake which lies among the mountains 
on the height of the divide in silence inviolate as dawn ; shooting 
the rapids of the Little Bell; drifting down the Bell and the Porcu- 
pine on nights when the sun never sank below the horizon and 
days when the glare upon the water nearly blinded them. 

That was Will’s first sight of the Porcupine, later on his home, 
his happy hunting-ground and the centre of his dreams. When 
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they reached Fort Yukon and found it stored with provisions and 
realised that all their toil on the Rat river had only ended in bring- 
ing food to a habitation of plenty, William’s mate sat down and 
swore, and then he stood up and swore again. But William only 
said: ‘I guess we might ’a spared a tin o’ pork and beans to one 
o’ them lads at Destruction City.’ 

Not that William was always mild in thought and language, 
he could swear with the hardiest on occasion, in fact that winter 
journey he made to the Kobuk had long been a classic among the 
stories of the North. He and a half-breed were taking in a new 
school-teacher to a lonely outpost. They were travelling by dog- 
sleigh and the lady weighed two hundred and forty pounds. The 
first day out Will used the language indispensable to drivers of 
dog-teams. That evening the lady, who was new to the country 
and was also evangelical, rated him soundly. 

‘William, if you swear like that to-morrow I will not pay 
you accent. Your language is not fit for a lady, and as for you, 
you're a disgrace to your name and nation.’ 

Next day there was no swearing and they made but little 
progress. About the middle of the third day they came to thin 
ice. It was clear that they were sticking in the deepest part of 
the mushy passage, and the teacher, as experience had already 
proved, could only get out of the sleigh when it was rolled over 
sideways. She urged on the dogs, she scolded the half-breed, she 
rated William Burd. 

‘If I swear, will you pay me wages?’ he asked her as the 
sleigh, sinking deeper, gave a sideways lurch. 

‘Swear, William, swear,’ cried the lady, ‘and I'll pay you 
double.’ 

And William earned his double wage; he earned, moreover, 
the greeting that would henceforward be given him wherever the 
story had been passed around : ‘Swear, William, swear.’ 

The end of that gold rush found him back on the Canadian side, 
married to a French-Canadian and trapping on the shores of Lac la 
Biche. She knew no word of English and for eighteen months or 
more he never spoke a word of his native tongue. Then she left 
him, returning to her own country near Quebec. Thereafter for 
several years he spent a wandering life in company with Indians 
on the edge of the Barren Grounds, trapping, fishing and trading furs 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company ; accepted by the Chippewayans 
as one of themselves and sharing everything with them. 
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In those days he learnt to understand the natives and their 
ways of thought in a manner quite outside the ken of student 
and anthropologist, for, in some queer direct fashion of his own, 
he penetrated the reality behind their symbols and their super- 
stitions. He recognised there something deep and vital, for he 
had a knack, which served him well in more than one profession, 
of hitting in the middle with sure aim, and this characteristic held 
good whether he were wielding an axe, a gun, or a judgment on 
men and things. 

It was not often that he would unseal his thoughts on the sub- 
ject of Christianity and missionaries and their attempts at con- 
version of the Indians, but once in a while he would begin on some 
casual reminiscence and end in a creed of ethics, covering the whole 
subject, as his mind apprehended it, in a brief narration. 

‘ Missions,’ he would say, ‘ how can they reckon up the value 
of what they’re trying to graft in on a strange folk and a strange 
country ? How can they tell that the folks and ways of living over 
here are anyways suitable for them notions? “Pore heathen” 
they call them, and they think a prayer and a bit o’ preaching 
will square the business, but what do they know about it? I 
could tell them missionaries some things what would make them 
sit back and whistle. I tell you this, there’s no blamed self and 
there’s no blamed softness about the Indian religion. I’ve seen 
them sun dances what they put the young men through, aye, and 
the young maidens too, just when they’re growing up like, and I 
tell you if our children was brought up so, then there’d be a darned 
sight better stuff in the old country for pioneers and settlers. Not 
that I hold with them practices, but there’s a meaning somewhere 
behind them and what is more they make fine training for young 
men and women. 

‘I’ve seen them Indians carve in the bark of a cottonwood 
tree the sun and moon and stars and opposite that tree is the 
dancing ground or theatre as you might call it. The young people 
stand up in high baskets or cages and dance to the sound of drums 
for three days and three nights, with never a bite nor drop to 
cheer them. One hour’s sleep in each night they give them and 
once in a while the drums stop and they quit dancing for ten 
minutes. I’ve seen a groove in the ground after one o’ them sun 
dances, an eight-inch groove worn by them dancing feet. There is 
most whiles an old man, leader of the dance, who takes a sharpened 
bone six inches long, and picks up the skin of his breast each side 
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and pierces it ; then he ties a string to that bone in his breast and 
he fixes the other end of the string to a bleached buffalo head lying 
on the ground, and he drags around that buffalo head after him. 

‘Three days and three nights with never a bite nor drop, and 
that makes men and women of them. Give me a man who is a 
man, I say, and not a missionary; and as for calling them folk 
“infidel Indians” and “‘ pore heathen” and looking down upon 
them, why I have found them far more honest to deal with than 
any Indians who have been mixed up with white traders. And 
generous too; they will share their last drop with you. 

‘Why, when it comes to different kinds o’ worship, singing 
hymns and dancing and all them antics, there’s very little to it. 
I can’t see how one has got the other beat in any way some ever. 
But when it comes to a square deal and a bit o’ help in a tight 
corner, well I aren’t going to chuck no stones at them “ pore 
heathen Indians,” for many’s the time they have saved me from 
the bone-yard and “‘ Handsome is that handsome does” as my 
old mother used to say.’ 

Only once had Will broken through the spell of the lonely North. 
After a successful venture as partner in a store in one of the mining 
camps on the Tanana, he went south by steamer to Seattle and 
thence to Vancouver City. For four days he wandered about 
the streets and the harbour and Stanley Park, and on the fifth 
day he was down at the shipping agents, booking his passage 
north again. There was something calling all the time, he said, 
and he was bound to answer. He never went outside again. 

He returned to Fort Yukon and in the fall he pulled out from 
the Fort with all his winter stores loaded on a scow. A gas-boat 
towed him to the upper reaches of the Porcupine and left him 
there. In summer he would return to outfit and to sell his furs, 
but soon he found that even Fort Yukon was, for him, too full 
of noise and bustle. He felt ill at ease, with the store and post 
office and mission and the population of over a hundred souls filling 
up the place and pressing all around him. 

‘ This isn’t no life here,’ he would say ; ‘ give a man a pinch of 
tea and a gun and his own company, and he can live.’ 

And one year after another he would pull out again while all 
his friends were lingering at Fort Yukon in summer idleness. 
When he had come once more to the golden reaches of the Porcu- 
pine ; when the canoe was beached and the dogs were tied to their 
posts and the fish nets were set in the river, Will would breathe a 
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sigh of contentment. Pulling slowly at his pipe he would look 
up the river and down the river, as he murmured to himself: 
‘Home again.’ 

Day after day those waters of the Porcupine flowed downward, 
sweeping past his camp, then making a sudden turn to the left 
beneath a rocky cliff; thereafter the river was swallowed up in 
the forest that stretched over rolling hills as far as he could see, 
and in all that forest there were only pointed spruce-trees, dark 
and still and very close together. The river was wide and appar- 
ently motionless, like a great highway of glass, but Will could 
reckon to a nicety the swiftness of the current, he knew well how 
the breadth and smoothness of that water united to deceive the 
eye. Only at sunset he would be tempted to believe that the flow- 
ing of the river was arrested, for the water seemed to lie there 
radiating light that wellnigh annihilated shadow, sound and move- 
ment. In those few moments the world of trees and water was 
but a mirror of burnished gold, one reflected in the other; their 
identities were lost. Gold took possession of the senses, laying 
insistent touch on rock and forest and river, on red boulder and 
green bough. How could there be room for movement? Gold 
filled the world to each horizon. How could shadow fall or sound 
re-echo in that magic solitude? Surely the water had only ceased 
from flowing to mirror the light that poured and spread and radiated 
—whence? The setting sun was no longer visible. Sunk for one 
brief hour below the forest line, it was as if he had gilded the world 
with a parting benediction, only to rise again before the shades 
had time to mass for darkness. 

It was before and after those sunset moments that the silence 
dwelling in the forest became to Will almost like an audible presence, 
and after a while he began to recognise and wait for the voice 
that he had heard calling to him in Vancouver. 

If ever a sound did break upon the silence, the echo only gave 
it back again with mocking resonance. Once the hollow croaking 
of a Northern Raven was wafted from the other bank, and then 
that sound was given back mysteriously from trees unseen below 
the bend of the river. Hundreds of trees in the depthless forest 
tried to swallow up that sound, to hold and muffle it, passing it 
on from one to the other, and then, in one concerted echo, they 
gently gave it back again and it died upon the air. There could 
be no doubt that all the trees were animated by a single spirit, 
all united in conspiracy to keep inviolate the magic silence of the 
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North. During those summer evenings he began to associate the 
silence with the spruce-trees, and when he realised they formed a 
sanctuary to that spirit which held him bound, he came to look 
upon the trees with peculiar reverence. 

Men in the grip of such experience, men dwelling in such utter 
solitude, have oftentimes grown queer, become spook-haunted, 
uncertain of the borderline between reality and vision. But Will 
was not among those men of the North for whom silence and 
solitude are too strong meat. He wrested from solitude a power 
of deeper vision and deeper thought, an added force that kept his 
mind alert without ever calling upon his body to pay the bill. 

Often after he had fed the dogs and eaten his evening meal of 
fish and beans and tea, he would sit outside his cabin smoking 
and listening intently; and in his listening attitude, there in the 
northern wilderness where no voice ever sounded, there was a 
deeper concentration than in conscious work of many an artist 
and many a thinker. What his meditations were may hardly be 
set down in black and white. Perhaps they were borne on and 
on into uncharted spaces by some unresting urge like that of the 
sea. However that may be, their effect on him was only to knit 
his being closer, to concentrate his power, and it was as if he had 
learned to draw some secret force from the silence that had cast 
its spell upon him. 

Sometimes, when he was sitting outside the store at Fort Yukon, 
exchanging yarns with a mate or two, he would begin to speak of 
these experiences, always referring to that silence of the North 
as ‘ It.’ 

‘It fair gits a man,’ he would say. ‘I’ve felt It like as if the 
whole big sky was one tiny whisper, and all the world of them 
lakes and trees and rivers was just waiting on It, a-listening, like 
creatures bound to hold their breath for a while. But I tell you, 
them spruce-trees are the ones, it’s them what makes a kind o’ 
secret home for It. Yet, if you was to walk through them spruces, 
on and on till Kingdom Come, or till they’d wellnigh swallowed 
you up, you wouldn’t get no nearer to It. It’s kinder very close 
to you but hiding all the time. It fair gits a man, It does, so’s 
he don’t want nothing else.’ 

Some would think that he spoke of the Northern Lights ; others 
would stroll away, shaking their heads, remarking to the next 
man they met: ‘ William Burd, I reckon he’s getting queer. He 
should ought to git a partner next fall.’ 
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But Will had not reckoned with all sides of his nature when 
he said ‘ It fair gits a man so’s he don’t want nothing else.’ And 
there came a day when he pulled out for the Porcupine with a 
squaw aboard his scow. He never made a wiser choice, for Mary 
proved a faithful partner and as good a hunter as himself. She 
had been bred to it, having no brothers. Once, in the winter, 
she had travelled two hundred and fifty miles by dog-team with 
two Indian men and a boy; the party were bound for Herschel 
Island, her errand being to get tea and tobacco for her ailing father. 
A blizzard overtook them in country where there was no timber, 
and the boy’s strength gave out. They covered him up in a snow 
shelter and told him not to move while they journeyed on in search 
of firewood, and at last they found some willow shoots by digging 
in the snow. The men were by this time unable to use their fingers 
or to move a step farther, but Mary kindled the fire and saved 
their lives. When they went back for the boy they found only 
his tracks, but they traced him through the snow; he had crawled 
into an empty igloo and died there, his dog also was dead, stuck 
in the doorway of the igloo. They went on to Herschel Island 
and brought back the tea and tobacco. 

Such was the early education of William’s second wife. 

He settled down to the care of his new black-eyed family which 
grew with great rapidity. Those were peaceful years, compara- 
tively speaking, for no man working in the relentless North can 
ever really be at peace, he must be furtive, tireless, watchful like a 
hunted animal, never losing sight of the forces ranged against 
him, hunger, cold and solitude and death. But at any rate he 
had nothing now to fear from solitude, and all that Mary could 
give her white man she gave him with a dog-like devotion. 

Speaking of her in later years he would often say : ‘ "Tis wonder- 
ful how a man comes to appreciate his wife in them woods. She 
hunts along with him, paddles her canoe, rustles the meals and 
sews the skins; they push along through hard times together and 
he gets so’s he can’t leave her. They kinder grows together.’ 

So the years went by, with trapping in the winter, fishing in the 
summer, until his eldest boy was ten and the baby two years old ; 
the seasons brought him varying luck, but the silence of the forest 
had still its ancient power. There came a day when he and the 
eldest boy went over Old Crow flats and up into the mountains 
to look for moose or caribou and get fresh meat for the family. 
Ten days later they returned to find five huddled, frightened 
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children sitting in the doorway of the cabin, looking down the 
river. Days and days ago, they could not quite remember how 
many days and nights, their mother had gone out to look at the 
fish nets, yes, she had gone down the river, she had taken the small 
canoe, Nellie had gone with her. 

William dropped his rifle and the meat, pushed out the big 
canoe and paddled down to Salmon Island. The fish were dead 
in the nets above the island; beyond those nets the river ran 
swiftly down a straight reach, then turned to the right under a 
cut bank. As he paddled round the corner, he saw his small 
canoe, pierced through the canvas bottom, tilted on a spruce bough 
in the middle of the swift current. There had been a landslide 
since the melting of the ice and the channel was boiling with water 
that seethed round the wreckage of contorted and broken spruce- 
trees, some yet clinging to the soil of the bank with their roots 
while their boughs were swayed in the rushing stream. Will swept 
his canoe out of the swirling current to the right and grounded on 
the stony spit of Salmon Island. He pulled up the canoe and 
began to search that island, knowing well it would be a prison, for 
it was bounded on either side by a deep current. And at last he 
found them. 

They were lying close together in a sandy hollow among some 
willows, the mother was quite cold, but Nellie was asleep and 
warm. She burst out crying when her father woke her. They 
had lived on willow shoots, she told him, but there were none 
too many on the island and Mother didn’t seem to care about 
them much, and then she had gone to sleep, yesterday in the after- 
noon it must have been, and nothing now would wake her. 

After that home-coming William gathered his goods together 
and went away to the west, where, until his children could work 
for themselves, he lived among the people of Mary’s tribe ; lived 
once more the life of an Indian, accepted by all as one of them- 
selves, sharing in their fortunes and their wanderings. 

But all his wanderings were over now as he lay in bed, watching 
the light of the midnight sun and reviewing his life. Step by step 
he lived it over again, from those early days on the little farm at 
the bottom of the Devon coombe when, playing truant with his 
brother, he would fish for minnows in the stream; through all 
his adventures, rovings and misadventures, down to that sad search 
among the willows on Salmon Island. 

When his children were scattered, each with a home or occupa- 
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tion of their own, he had collected winter stores once more and 
returned alone to the Porcupine. There he found his hunting- 
grounds were undisturbed, only the river bank had been cut out 
by the melting ice and his old cabin, once a hundred yards from 
the water, was now tip-tilted on the crumbling bank. He had 
built another cabin and settled there, with no companion but his 
dogs and the voice among the spruces that spoke to him with all 
its former magic and insistence. Those last years alone on the 
Porcupine seemed to him now like a single twilight evening. With 
the voice for company and enough physical vigour to do his work 
and enjoy the labour, he had all that man could want. And then 
he had his memories, his memories never once dimmed by regret, 
for he was not one to lose a moment of the present in lamenting. 

‘I’ve lived my life,’ he would often say, yarning with his 
mates when they were leaning on the counter of the Fort Yukon 
store, ‘ and a darned good life it’s been. I ain’t no cause to grumble 
now ’cause I’m gettin’ old. I’m reel strong and healthy yet, and 
when I’m old and weak into the bargain, why that won’t give 
me no cause to grumble neether. It’s all a part of nature. You 
can’t enjoy the fruit till it’s ready to fall from the tree, and I guess 
old age was meant and figured out, same as youth was.’ 

But that last winter on the Porcupine was very severe and in 
January Will froze one foot. It was many weeks before another 
trapper chanced to pass his cabin, and when they got him down 
to hospital there was gangrene in the leg. He would not hear of 
amputation, so he lay there, comfortable, serene and unexpectant, 
while the trouble in the leg was creeping ever higher. 

To this point in his life had his meditations brought him, and 
now the bar of gold had passed the foot of his bed. His leg was 
not so painful and a drowsy feeling was coming over him. Perhaps 
he would sleep a little before the nurse came round to wash him. 
To-morrow—no—to-day would be his birthday, his seventy-fifth 
birthday. And then the boat was due from Dawson City and 
visitors would come. Well, he did not much care; he had no 
interest nor concern in Dawson City; he wanted nothing that 
visitors could bring; neither gifts nor talk nor news . . . but he 
was sleepy . . . very sleepy now... 

The steamer, tied up to the bank, was towering above the 
cabins. The settlement was full of tourists from Seattle and the 
States. Streaming down the gangway they trailed along the side- 
walk, they poured into Church and store and cabins, kodak in hand 
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they entered every door, seeking local colour, asking questions 
shamelessly. A group of them entered the hospital and went 
round, coming at last to the door of William Burd’s little ward. 
The old man was propped erect against his pillows; his bushy 
brows and hawk-like features attracted their attention. Matron 
whispered in their ears: ‘An old-timer, seventy-five to-day,’ 
adding, in graphic medical terms, a history of the foot and leg. 
‘Only a case of time. Too late to do anything now.’ 

The ladies gathered round his bed and proffered service ; also 
sympathy. ‘Poor dear man! Had he suffered dreadful hard- 
ships? How was the poor leg to-day? Had he spent all his 
life looking for gold? Or hunting grizzly bears? Would he tell 
them all about it? Might they send him tobacco from the store 
to cheer him? Or chewing gum? Or candies? It would be a 
real pleasure.’ 

William shook his head. 

‘No, thank you, Marm. The nurse gits me all I want here, 
I’m treated like a king and I ain’t no cause to grumble. Gold ? 
I guess I seen a-plenty in my day. I’ve had a darned good life and 
reared seven children and healthy every one. I guess my turn 
has come now to colour up for the fall.’ 
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PARISIAN NIGHT’S ENTERTAINMENT. 
BY AUBREY DEXTER. 


Ir was my invariable custom on leaving the offices of Messieurs 
Dubonnet, where I was employed as a sales clerk, to hurry home 
tomy wife. A custom that caused my colleagues some mild amuse- 
ment inasmuch as I had been married twelve years. But I loved 
my home and, of course, my wife. 

It sometimes happened that my wife would leave Paris for a few 
days, to attend the First Communion of a young niece, or maybe 
the last rites of a dear cousin. On these rare departures, not having 
such urgency to return (I dined out when alone), I used to walk 
along the main streets and look into the shop windows. A harmless 
pastime, not without its advantages, because I took the opportunity 
of noting other markets. Dubonnet’s were silk mercers. 

My wife had left Paris that morning to attend the wedding of 
her godchild, and did not expect to return till the next afternoon, 
although her journey was short. I had spent the day in pleasant 
anticipation of my homeward stroll; a change from the crowded 
Metro. But the rain had spoilt all that. It poured on to my 
umbrella. There is something very cruel about rain; the way it 
beats a violent tattoo, trying hard to tear the frail silk and wrench 
it from its slender frame. How can one enjoy looking into shop 
windows with the rain running down them? One cannot see 
clearly! Figures become distorted, a trickle of rain in one’s line of 
vision can make seven francs fifty look like seven hundred and fifty 
francs. A totally different thing, and very disconcerting. 

I refused to be deterred from my custom, and although my 
goloshes made walking perilous and the rain blowing up under my 
umbrella into my face was unpleasant, I continued my walk along 
the Rue de Rivoli, only stopping to admire when something particu- 
larly attractive arrested my attention. 

I had turned away from a window, my umbrella low down over 
my face, when I collided with someone. My assailant (we argued 
this some little time, but I persisted), my assailant seemed unneces- 
sarily curt about what was after all an unavoidable contretemps 
caused by the inclement weather. Imagine my surprise when 
my explanation of the collision was abruptly cut short by my 
adversary shouting: ‘ Bonnard!’ 
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That was my name! 

My surprise became pleasurable when I discovered, upon enter- 
ing a lighted doorway, that here was Doctor Menard, one of the few 
friends of my youth. And he seemed quite pleased at seeing me. 

‘ You of all people!’ he exclaimed. ‘Fancy meeting you! and 
to-night too!’ This did not seem so odd to me. After all, the 
world is a small place, at least my world is. Perhaps it was a little 
unusual as we had not met for fifteen years. But when he told me 
that he was seeing Arthur Gray, another of my early friends, that 
very evening, I was really surprised. 

Menard insisted on our taking a taxi; thus we arrived at our 
rendezvous before Gray appeared. 

‘Have you been here often?’ Menard enquired. 

‘Never since our farewell party,’ I replied. At this point a 
waiter came up, but Menard thought it would be nicer to wait for 
Gray, that we three might drink our first toast together. A charm- 
ing thought, but being somewhat thirsty I would willingly have 
dispensed with it. 

Gray was not long in arriving. He was amazed at seeing me. 
Naturally it was a bigger surprise for him than for me, because I 
already knew that he was coming. I remember his remark to 
Menard so well, because his French, never good, was most inapt : 
‘For God’s sake, where did you rake this up?’ Menard related 
the incident of our meeting with an intermittent correction of detail 
from me. 

It was twenty years ago when we first used the Café Mentoné as 
our headquarters. There had been four of us: Gray, a budding poet, 
and myself were at the Sorbonne, Menard was studying medicine at 
the Salpétriére. Then there had been Didot. He was a painter. 
What had happened to Didot? Neither Menard nor Gray had 
heard of him for years. We had been a happy coterie, although a 
very argumentative one ; and with one exception, rather loose living. 

Menard and Gray were drinking cognac, I was content with a 
bock. These two had corresponded fairly regularly it seemed, 
although they had not met for eight years. Menard had a practice 
at Dijon, Gray held a post on some newspaper or something. 

‘It is certainly like old times,’ I remarked shyly, looking round 
at the variegated patrons who now filled the café. 

They agreed. Gray, in what I thought was an unnecessarily 
raucous voice, started to shout : ‘ We want Didot, we want Didot.’ 
Menard took up the chant. I endeavoured to avoid adding my 
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voice by taking an almost suffocating draught of my bock. But 
Gray shouted, ‘ Come on, Bonnard,’ and rather than have my name 
bandied across the room I reluctantly joined in; not so loudly as 
the other two, of course. They were emphasising their cries by 
banging the table with the saucers from under their glasses. We 
had attracted quite a lot of attention by now. I felt slightly em- 
barrassed. 

Suddenly, during a momentary pause, a man who had 
approached our table unnoticed leant towards us. 

‘And what, gentlemen, can I have the pleasure of doing for 
you? One of my small portraits perhaps?’ And he drew a 
packet, done up in newspaper, from an inner pocket. 

‘ We don’t want your portraits.’ Gray laughed, and continuing 
to bang the table: ‘ We want Didot.’ 

‘Well, gentlemen, even that. I am here.’ 

We stopped our shouting and looked in amazement. Was this 
cadaverous, ragged creature, who was returning the postcards to 
his pocket with shaking fingers, really our Didot ? Menard was the 
first to recover from his surprise. 

‘Didot, our beloved Didot,’ he cried. ‘A glass,’ to a passing 
waiter, ‘a glass of cognac for our Didot.’ 

Here we were, all four of us, by the most amazing coincidence 
in the world. Four friends who, twenty years ago in that very 
café, had pledged eternal friendship. Only the Fates had respected 
our vows. 

For myself, I had hardly recovered from the surprise of our 
meeting. The others, more au fait with life’s eccentricities, had 
taken things for granted and settled down as if the intervening 
fifteen years had been but yesterday. 

It had been pleasant, this reunion. I am not given to senti- 
mentalising, but I was happy at having this almost lost chord of 
my life retuned. After we had drunk a good deal I had suggested 
a meal, as it was long past my regular dinner hour. The Mentoné 
had provided an excellent repast. 

I could not help noticing that Didot devoured his food so hungrily 
that it seemed a pity to waste such good dishes on him, anything 
would have done. But as I was not paying for the entertainment 
it was hardly fitting that I should comment upon the fact. We 
talked a good deal, and I learnt that at least two of my friends 
had been fairly successful. 

Menard, after failing three times, eventually took his degrees, 
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married a rich widow, who had since died, bought a good practice in 
Dijon and was doing very well. He had not remarried. 

Gray had continued his studies in England, having remained at 
the Sorbonne for only one more term after I had left. It had always 
seemed peculiar to me that a man should require so much erudition 
to become a poet. But then the English are so funny. From what 
I have read about England I do not know what they have to be 
poetical about. I once saw a portrait of an English poet. He wore 
a severe black suit and a silk hat. There was no poetry about 
him. Nowifa Frenchman isa poet he looks like one. But possibly 
neither Gray nor the original of the portrait were good poets! 

Didot had been reticent as to his activities. From appearances, 
fate had not treated him kindly, and possibly his application to 
cognac had been detrimental to his progress. 

We had become a little tired of the foetid atmosphere at the 
Mentoné ; we were no longer young. Menard and Gray had booked 
rooms at an old haunt, l’Hétel des Beaux Arts, where Menard had 
suggested we should return. But Didot, for some reason, hated the 
idea, and apparently unable to offer any alternative proposed retir- 
ing from the party. We would not hear of that. So I had 
volunteered the use of my small flat. 

Menard and Gray each bought a bottle of cognac, and I had a 
good stock of excellent wine, so everything was settled. I was 
only sorry that my wife was away ; she would have enjoyed meeting 
these friends of my youth. 

It was eleven o’clock when I returned to my flat accompanied 
by my three companions. The stove only needed rekindling. The 
sitting-room was warm and comfortable after the cold wet streets. 
I removed my goloshes, and invited my guests to accommodate 
themselves. Menard planted himself in the best chair in the room. 
Gray took my wife’s chair, and Didot sprawled on the sofa with his 
head at the foot and his legs dangling over the head. An uncon- 
ventional pose, but then Didot was slightly drunk. 

We were soon comfortably installed round the stove. I must 
say I envied Menard my comfortable armchair. And Didot occupy- 
ing the whole of the sofa left me no alternative but a straight-back 
chair that hardly enhanced my evening’s enjoyment. 

‘Well! my friend,’ Menard remarked, looking round the room, 
‘you seem to be pretty well fixed here.’ 

‘I am glad you think so,’ I replied modestly. 
‘That is what comes from married life,’ Menard continued. 
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‘ A nice snug existence. Home every evening to a nice warm room, 
a big dinner and a fat wife. Is she fat?’ 

‘But I don’t know.’ 

‘ What !’ Grey looked at me sharply, ‘ he doesn’t know whether 
his wife is fat or not. I suppose you don’t even notice whether 
it is the same woman you see every day!’ 

‘ But, really !’ I protested feebly, feeling a trifle absurd, because 
what was said could almost be true. ‘ Of course I know what my 
wife looks like. She is medium-sized, I think.’ 

This was too much for Gray, he groaned aloud: ‘ Medium- 
sized.’ Didot looked at me from his recumbent position, and 
added : 

‘He only thinks! What colour are her eyes ?’ he asked. Alas! 
I did not know. ‘Bah!’ Didot exclaimed, ‘ such a creature ought 
not to be married.’ Overwhelmed by this discovery of my non- 
observance he took a large gulp at his cognac, nearly choked, then 
turned his back on me. 

‘Are you happily married ?’ Menard asked. 

‘But, of course, perfectly,’ I replied. 

‘It seems incredible,’ Menard continued, ‘that a man can live 
in perfect happiness with a woman he doesn’t know.’ 

‘That is too much,’ I protested; ‘because I am unable to 
describe certain unimportant features about my wife you must 
not think I do not know her. You are all single men, you would 
not understand.’ Then suddenly remembering, I turned to Menard. 
‘You were married, surely .. .’ 

‘Enough.’ He raised his hand in protest as he cut me short. 
‘I do not wish to remember. The only thing I can pleasantly 
recollect is her bank balance.’ 

‘Then none of you is in a position to criticise,’ I said hotly, 
being slightly annoyed by their arbitrary attitude. 

‘Don’t be a fool!’ Gray exclaimed. ‘Do you think we have 
reached our positions in life without a woman to help us at some 
time or other ?’ 

‘ That’s right !’ a drunken murmur from Didot. ‘ Whether you 
are on top of the world or beneath it, you can bet your last franc 
that it is a woman who has put you there.’ 

‘My wife helped a little,’ I affirmed, ‘ but my present position 
was reached unaided.’ 

‘Pooh! and what is your position?’ Didot looked round at 
me as he spoke. ‘You're only a damned clerk.’ 
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* Indeed, no ! ’ I retorted somewhat angrily, and before I realised, 
I added: ‘I am departmental manager with a very famous firm.’ 

‘I am sure you are in a very important position,’ Menard 
interposed quickly, possibly recollecting my hasty temper at our 
earlier encounter, ‘ but at the same time,’ he continued, ‘ there is 
something in what Didot says. After all, women have ruled the 
world from time immemorial.’ 

‘Not my world,’ I said determinedly. ‘ At least, for only part 
of the time!’ 

‘What happened to you after you left the Sorbonne ?’ Gray 
asked. 

I was in two minds as to whether I should take Gray’s enquiry 
seriously. After all, what had my private life to do with these 
people? They were old friends, I admit, and somehow the 
atmosphere of those early days had returned, when we used to 
confide all our secrets, our hopes, and our ambitions to each other. 
Besides, I had no secrets to disclose, nothing of a discreditable 
nature. True I had exalted my position slightly, but that could 
hurt no one. I decided to give them the benefit of my experience. 

‘Things did not turn out as well as I had hoped,’ I began. 
‘You may remember my father died just before I finished my last 
term. This made matters rather awkward, because he died penni- 
less. In actual cash my mother possessed two thousand francs 
and I hadn’t a sou. There seemed little chance of my being able 
to continue my studies. I wanted to be an architect, but scholar- 
ships never came my way. I suppose I wasn’t clever enough, and 
I gave all that up. Through the agency of a friend of my mother’s 
I secured a post as a reporter on a provincial newspaper, but my 
expenses were greater than my salary, so I returned to Paris. Some- 
thing had to be done, we were both penniless. My mother had 
a small room at the top of a very high house. A curtain divided 
it in two, a mattress lay on the floor, and that was my room. Instead 
of contributing to newspapers, I sold them. I made a bare living 
at this for two years. There was no opportunity of finding any- 
thing else, it was a twelve-hour job. Then my mother died.’ 

I paused for a moment as my mind passed back over the inter- 
vening years. I did not think it necessary to tell them that she 
had died of starvation. Menard and Gray sipped their drink and 
looked at me to continue. Didot was asleep, a half-burnt cigarette 
between his lips. 

‘There was no further necessity for me to continue selling 
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papers. The life was most distasteful, running about the streets 
half-starved and in all weathers. Now I could look around for 
something more secure. I obtained a post as shop assistant in a 
draper’s. I had time for a little recreation. In the summer I 
used to take a trip on the river steamer down to Auteuil and St. 
Cloud. A refreshing and peaceful relaxation after the day in the 
shop. It was on one of these trips that I met my wife. To be 
truthful we had met once before at a party during my days at the 
Sorbonne. We just recognised each other, enough to start a 
conversation without my being impertinent. From that day we 
saw a lot of each other and we fell in love. But what could be 
done? I only earned enough for my own support. We decided 
that I had to find a better job before we could marry. She was an 
orphan and had no dot, but she made up for that by her application 
in trying to find me a better position, and she succeeded. It was 
she who discovered the vacancy at Dubonnet’s, where I work now, 
even interviewed them on my behalf, and on my afternoon off I 
wentround and secured the post. But we were along way from being 
able to marry. We worked hard for a year, she earned a little by 
sewing, and then, when we had saved a thousand francs, we married.’ 

‘Some more cognac ?’ Menard said, pouring a large tot into my 
glass. 

‘ You wonder,’ I continued, ‘ because I cannot tell you whether 
my wife is fat or lean, whether her eyes are blue or brown. Those 
things I have forgotten, even if I ever noticed. But I can tell 
you that she is kind, she is patient, she understands, those are her 
beauties for me. When I return from my work she is here, pleased 
to see me. There is a delightful dinner that she has cooked with 
her own hands, my home is kept pleasant and tidy by those hands 
which can be as soft and caressing as they can be strong. What do 
I care whether they are white and lovely or red and gnarled with 
work, they are beautiful to me. She brightens me with her 
anecdotes, and the chatter of her daily round. She sympathises 
when I relate the petty injustices of office life. We understand each 
other. To you, my friends, it may sound a stodgy and unimagina- 
tive existence, To me it is all I live for, and frankly, I find it 
romantic! I love my wife, she loves me, what more can I ask of 
life than what I have ?’ 

Didot was awake now. ‘ What did he say ?’ he shouted, ‘he 
loves his wife, yet he doesn’t know what she looks like. Bah!’ 
and he turned over again. 
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Gray looked reflectively into his glass. There was a slightly 
disdainful smile on his lips which made me annoyed for having 
spoken so freely. 

‘I suppose some people find happiness in the prosaic,’ Gray 
spoke. 

‘I can assure you,’ Menard came in quickly, ‘that the vast 
majority is so situated. I speak as a fairly successful practitioner 
constantly in touch with average humanity.’ 

‘ Average humanity!’ Gray was off again; ‘is there such a 
thing?’ Icaught Menard’s eye, a flicker passed between us. ‘The 
exclusive journal with which I am connected is not prepared to 
acknowledge the word average, it deals with the unique. The 
poetry of the soul, that is unique.’ 

‘Used you always to hold that opinion ?’’ Menard interposed. 

‘Possibly not,’ Gray admitted grudgingly, rather resenting 
Menard’s interruption. ‘One’s soul develops, the foundation of 
poetry is there, waiting its inception.’ He drained his glass and 
looked reflectively at the wall opposite. Menard poured out more 
cognac. 

‘Didot’s observation is substantially true,’ said Gray, still 
staring at the wall. 

‘ Of course it is,’ Menard smiled. ‘Women are the cause and 
effect of life, certainly of poetry ; you can keep your alleged poems 
on trees and birds, give me lovely words on beautiful women.’ 

‘I don’t write much poetry now, I seem to have lost my sense 
of metre.’ 

‘You lost Paris, the mistress of the poem.’ 

‘ Perhaps she is,’ Gray interposed quickly, almost before Menard 
had completed his sentence. ‘I remember those early days at the 
Sorbonne. I used to read all the French poets, but somehow they 
eluded me, I was with them, but never of them. Then Lizette came 
along. My soul was born! I see her now as I saw her then for 
the first time, Endymion’s child of love; a precious, fragile flower 
no higher than a cherub. A sunbeam danced in her golden hair, 
it was like corn in a field. Her hands were soft, white instruments 
to bring forth music from heaven’s lyres. Bedewed, like the rose’s 
softest petal were her lips, tremulous, transcendent.’ 

Hepaused. Menardreflected. Didotstillslept. I stifleda yawn. 

‘My soul was born then,’ he repeated. ‘We wandered in the 
Bois, an Arcady. I told her what my soul craved: perfection, 
poetry, beauty and love. She promised to help me to find them. 
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Eventually I produced poems of my own; soft, fluttering, still- 
born children. I thought them good, I was too easily satisfied. 
Lizette just shook her little head. For hours I would sit in my 
garret gazing at the moon above the roof-tops of Paris. I tried 
hard, but Lizette always shook her head. We sought my inspira- 
tion in Chopin’s music, Beethoven’s. We laughed over the fables 
of La Fontaine, we cried over the dramas of Hugo, the tragedies of 
Corneille. And so we lived for a year. My poetic soul was 
cultivated among the greatest masters of all arts. How we worked ! 
Lizette always encouraging, never a frown, ever a smile, but always 
the damning shake of the head. Then Baudelaire did what none 
of the others had been able to do. I had just finished ‘“‘ Les Fleurs 
du Mal” when Lizette came up to my room. I took her wildly in 
my arms. “‘Lizette! Lizette!” I cried, “I have it, I have dis- 
covered my soul.” We cried on each other’s shoulders. I thanked 
her, I told her I owed everything to her. She sat there smiling, so 
happy for me. Then I understood all. Taking her hands in mine 
I asked her to marry me. She shook her head again. She said I 
was to prove myself a poet first. How I laughed. I remember 
now. I promised her the poem of my life. The first inspired work 
of my soul. I sat up all that night, and with the dawn I slept, my 
face lying on the greatest poem I ever wrote. Awake at last I 
hurried round to Lizette. “To you!” I said. She sat there 
smiling while I read the poem that was to win me my wife. My 
voice rose and fell in rhythmic cadence. With my heart beating 
wildly I read the last line. There was a silence. I looked across 
at Lizette expectantly. She sat with her head bowed. I went to 
her and handed her my poem. ‘For you,” I said. Rising, she 
took the poem from me. Looking into her face I saw that her 
eyes were full of tears. Slowly she tore the poem across and then 
across again. The pieces fluttered to the floor. I stood bewildered. 
Without a word or a look she walked slowly from the room. The 
door closing behind her was her farewell. I have never seen her 
since.’ 

Menard had listened intently. There was a slight pause before 
he broke the silence. 

‘Your poetry was too good for her ?’ 

‘Well!’ Gray smiled and looked round pompously. ‘I have 
often wondered. I certainly had become a poet in that night. 
To-day I hold an honourable position on the staff of England’s 
most exclusive poetical publication. You must have heard of 
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it, The Sybarites’ Gazette? We have a circulation of forty-seven 
millions.’ 

Apparently neither of us had. Perhaps Didot had, but he 
was still asleep. 

‘It is extraordinary,’ Menard said quizzically, ‘how women do 
influence men’s lives. But for your Lizette you might still have 
been one of Paris’ lost souls. And what is more extraordinary is 
that women possess such different attributes. I remember in my 
early days, before I knew all of you, I could not pass my examina- 
tions. I was studious, rarely out for enjoyment, I worked very 
hard, but without success. Three times I failed to take my degree. 
I was to have returned home. ThenI met her. Let mesee, no, I 
cannot recollect her name, but I remember our first meeting. It 
was at the annual students’ ball. We were dancing together when 
I heard her cough. When, at my request, she visited me the next 
day I told her her cough had worried me. On examination I was 
not surprised, she had a slight inflammation of the lungs. Nothing 
serious, she was soon right again. A most attractive girl. I 
suppose she weighed about a hundred and twelve pounds, a perfect 
specimen. She possessed exquisite little hands, and running from 
the metacarpus were perfectly formed fingers tipped with flawless 
pink nails. There were no eruptions or blemishes of the skin. Her 
eyes were blue and clear, and her smile a glittering array of perfect 
teeth. Different from Bonnard’s wife who, I gather, has a natural 
aptitude for domesticity. Different from your Lizette who was 
fundamentally poetical. She studied with me, she acquired her 
knowledge in order to help me. With her enthusiastic interest I 
obtained a more personal knowledge of medicine. Unlike the 
complicated text-books, or the ignorant technical arguments 
advanced by self-opinionated students, her profound ability for 
humanising the driest details gradually had effect upon a brain 
that had assimilated much whilst understanding little. At the end 
of the year I sat again and obtained my degree with distinction. 
My friend had now acquired a very practical knowledge of medicine 
and anatomy. A partnership would be advantageous. I asked 
her to marry me. She consented.’ 

Menard passed his hand across his face as if wiping away an 
unpleasant memory. I sat, intensely interested. I liked to hear 
stories about wives who helped their husbands. Gray looked a 
trifle bored. I suspected him of being an egoist. 

‘It is a peculiar thing,’ continued Menard, ‘ that in finding my 
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success I lost the only woman I ever loved. During the period 
of our engagement she developed a disease of the epidermis. At 
first we thought it a slight skin eruption ; but it advanced rapidly, 
passing through all the known phases it finally took active posses- 
sion of her lower limbs. She became a cripple. We consulted 
osteopaths and skin specialists. They shook their heads. Then 
I developed a theory. It was a long shot. I formulated an un- 
known serum. At the same time I wrote a therapeutic thesis on 
this hitherto undiscovered disease, and described the daily effects 
of my injections. Unfortunately there was no progress. The 
ravages became more intense. At this period my father died. 
I was obliged to go to St. Etienne for three days. I left a sufficient 
supply of the serum for regular injections; and instructions to 
notify me of any development. We had finally decided that if the 
disease had not been at least arrested by the time of my return, 
amputation would be necessary.’ 

Menard shook his head slowly. No doubt the tragedy of the 
occasion was a little too vividly recalled. 

‘ However,’ he went on, ‘imagine my amazement on returning 
to Paris and hurrying round to see my patient, I found she had risen 
from her bed, cured. I learned the story from my laboratory 
assistant whom I had left in charge, for I never saw her again. She _ 
had refused further injections of my serum, and had insisted upon 
the stricken parts being bathed in distilled cold water. The con- 
dition subsided, in less than three days she was cured. I com- 
pleted my thesis, no mention was made of the water. It won for 
me the highest award of the Academie de Médecin. I became 
famous. I had discovered a new disease and its cure. But, my 
friends, it was not enough. My heart was sore. I startled 
the world by retiring at the commencement of what augured a 
brilliant career. I became a practitioner in Dijon.’ 

At this point Menard was violently interrupted. Didot slid from 
the sofa to the floor. He awakened. On his enquiring we told 
him that his remark had led us into intimate reminiscences. At this 
he burst into raucous laughter. He poured himself a large cognac. 

‘But women are fools,’ he laughed. We looked sceptical. 
‘You look back into your lives,’ he said, ‘and you’ll find that the 
greatest moments were lost because of a woman’s stupidity. Isn’t 
that right ?’ Without waiting for an answer he continued : ‘ When 
I was a painter my art was my wife, my models my mistresses. The 
world was my oyster, but I had no opener.’ 
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I rather resented this speaking in metaphor. Didot saw my 
puzzled expression. 

‘I could not paint, my friend, I could not paint,’ he said to 
me, ‘but where I differed from my fellow-students was in my 
knowledge that I could not paint. The talent was there, but the 
power of expression, no! The value of colours, the eye for line, 
the technical attributes of my art had been fully acquired ; but the 
inspiration, no! The walls, the floor of my studio were clustered 
with canvases. Fine, technically perfect, but alas! never alive, 
And dead art, like dead meat, becomes putrid. Then one day she 
walked into my studio. Ah! my friends, my poor vocabulary 
cannot tell you what I saw. The exquisite frailty, as delicate as a 
Beethoven sonata. The face of a Madonna. Her hands clasped 
in mute appeal, so delicate ; tapering fingers of perfect alignment. 
But her smile! tender, beseeching, enigmatic. Two slightly arched 
eyebrows perched above two sapphires of light, divided by the 
bridge of the most beautifully chiselled nose. The shell-like 
delicacy of her ears! My friends, here was the Mona Lisa! I was 
enraptured. Her name I never knew, I called her there and then 
La Gioconda. In my paintings she represented: Fantasie, Love, 
Sappho, Manon, oh! a hundred women, but to me, always La 
Gioconda. How we lived! You go through life, my friends, with- 
out ever understanding the meaning of the word, we lived, I tell 
you. My work became exquisitely painful; every application of 
the brush became an agony of anticipation; would the stroke be 
too broad, too fine? How could I, a mortal, presume to reproduce 
this ephemeral beauty? But I did. She made me. Her subtle 
understanding, her appreciation, her criticism. She was the 
epitome of art, being art herself. My life was complete. In the 
evenings we wandered through the streets of Paris hand in hand, 
oblivious of the world; we were the world! We would sit on a 
café terrace, drinking, talking, kissed by the moon. The tender 
whisperings of wind-disturbed foliage, the dulcet strains of some 
hidden orchestra would inspire the devouring love in our hearts. 
Do not think that life was easy. No! There were deprivations, 
all my money went on paint and canvas. But slowly my work 
became known. Then I painted the picture of my life. Do you 
remember it by chance? “La réve de Dieu.” My picture was 
exhibited in the Salon. It was the painting of the century. Paris, 
the whole world, raved ; Iwasfamous. ThenIsoldit. There were 
only two offers I considered ; one modest one by the Governors 
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of the Louvre, one fabulous one by an American collector. Here 
was my chance to make life a certainty for us both. That night I 
rushed off to La Gioconda. We sat excitedly in l’Hétel des Beaux 
Arts, one of our earlier haunts. How thrilled she was when I told 
her of the Nation’s offer to buy my picture. ‘‘ And will it be hung in 
the Louvre for all time ? ” she asked. No, I told her. She looked 
startled. ‘But why not?” Because, I replied, I have sold it to 
an American. I looked down to draw the cheque from my pocket. 
The next instant there was a flash of steel and a table knife was 
embedded in my shoulder. Surgery failed. I was never to paint 
again. I cannot use my right arm.’ 

So that was the reason. I felt sorry for him. He looked a 
pathetic sight standing there slightly drunk and bewildered. I 
suppose he had just enough use of his arm to draw the little post- 
cards he had tried to sell. 

‘And what of the painting ?’ Gray enquired. 

‘The portrait,’ Didot smiled. ‘It was nailed with its face to 
the wall in the hétel des Beaux Arts.’ 

‘La Gioconda ?’ I asked; ‘did you have her arrested ?’ 

Didot did not reply. I thought that the look he gave me was 
unnecessarily withering. After all, it was a dangerous thing sticking 
knives into people, even though you loved them. 

I suggested coffee and retired to the kitchen to fill the coffee-pot. 
The others remained talking. 

Suddenly I heard the latch. I glanced through the half-open door 
into the sitting-room. Menard was staring in amazement at the door. 

‘You!’ he exclaimed. 

Gray looked up from the stove and followed Menard’s glance. 
He sprang to his feet. 

‘ Lizette !’ 

But the most extraordinary sight was Didot. I could just see 
his face. It was as though he had seen a ghost, a ghost he 
loved. With a stifled, drunken sob he ejaculated : 

‘La Gioconda !’ 

I was terribly upset—all these people, and I had only made 
enough coffee for four. I came hastily into the room to greet these 
unexpected arrivals. 

I was furious, though relieved ; they had been joking. There 
was no one there at all except my wife who stood in the doorway, 
having obviously returned a day sooner than she expected. 














HAILSTORM. 


How softly Peace walks down my garden ways, 
Touching the purple crocus and the gold, 

Till they exult in new and magic life ; 

Pausing to watch the daffodil unfold 

Her virgin portrait of the lordly sun; 
Encouraging the blackbird’s modest lays 

Till all the dreams within him leap and run, 
And music dances like untrammelled fays : 

And everywhere upon my graded slopes, 

She trails the witching perfume of her hopes. 


But where the serried beeches climb the hill 
Across the vale, she does not even glance. 

Their smooth limbs widely spread, displaying buds 
Of glossy brown—they stand as in a trance,— 
Revealing all their chaste young loveliness. 

Not dreaming of the darkling cloud, until, 

With all the cunning of a sorceress, 

It hurls its furies hillward, and the chill 

Of ice-clad crystals volleys round their heads, 
Vehemently, as though to rip to shreds 

Their graceful beauty. Sounding like Hell’s fire 
Of crackling wrath, the jaggéd demons fly 

Their vicious course, from tree to hedge and briar, 
Till they are lost where green hands graze the sky. 


How darkly sorrow lingers round the trees, 


Their limbs still bravely spread, but black with pain: 


For many a rich brown bud, replete with life, 
Before fulfilment, turns to earth again. . . 


But here, within my garden, Peace walks still, 
The crocuses know not of tragedies, 

Serenity surrounds the daffodil, 

The blackbird’s note vibrates with mysteries— 
Telling—where sorrow leaves the deepest scar, 
There Peace will surely light her choicest star. 


Epirx M. Situ. 




















THE CURSE. 
BY 8. ROCHE. 


A strona gust of rain-laden wind swept down the mountain-side 
and beat against the pink-washed walls of the cottage where we 
sheltered. It moaned down the wide chimney, scattering the soft 
grey ash of the turf fire and filling the kitchen with choking aromatic 
smoke. 

I looked out over the half-door down to where the loch lay, 
dark and sulky, in a cleft of the mountains. Already the black 
water was crested with vicious choppy waves that seemed to be 
breaking all ways at once as the squalls swept down upon it from 
first one side and then another. There would be no more fishing 
for that day. Dan-Joe Conlan came and leant over the door 
beside me. He had been gillieing for me all day and it was to his 
mother’s cottage that the bad weather had driven us. 

‘*Twould be as good for you to take your tea in peace and not 
be annoying yourself looking at the water,’ he said. ‘ Herself is 
after wetting it this minute.’ 

But I was in a mood as black as the lake from disappointment 
at such an ending to the last day of my vacation. Next morning 
I must go back to Dublin University to plod away in the faint hope 
of obtaining a degree that would not appear too disgraceful in the 
eyes of my parents. 

‘Curse the weather, and the loch, and the fish, and you, too, 
Dan-Joe !’ I replied ungratefully. ‘ Couldn’t you have told me this 
morning that a storm was coming so that I wouldn’t be here wasting 
my time, and you boasting always that you can foretell the weather 
from the smell of the air!’ 

‘*Twould be better for you not be so free with your curses,’ he 
retorted. ‘If me mother were to hear the like of them words ’tis 
hardly you’d escape from the curse she’d put upon you.’ 

I looked at him in astonishment. At the age of ten, when he 
had taught me to tie my first fly, I had regarded Dan-Joe Conlan as 
second only to God in omniscience. The early glamour had faded 
with the years, but the fact remained that he had been to the 
United States, whereas I had been no farther than Dublin City, so 
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that I still looked up to him as a traveller and a man of the world. 
He was always holding forth about America and Progress, and how 
ignorant and behind the times the rest of us in Drinane were com- 
pared to himself and the Americans. 

‘It isn’t yourself, Dan-Joe, who has been to America, telling me 
now that you believe in curses!’ I said. 

He whistled a bar or two of the Shan Van Voght between his 
teeth before he answered. ‘ America’s a grand country, an’ when 
I was over there I declare to God there wasn’t a thing in the world 
I’d believe in only wireless, an’ jazz music, an’ sky-scrapers, an’ 
electricity. But sure there’s more strangeness in one corner of old 
Ireland than in all the Americas put together, an’ the old women 
themselves are the strangest thing in it.’ 

He kicked the cur-dog away from the door where it sat scratching 
fleas and whining to get out, and went over and sat down at the 
table. ‘I could tell you of a curse,’ he said, ‘that Herself laid 
upon a family, an’ they the high-up gentry, that’d make the hair 
rise up on your poll every time that she’d be looking at you. 
Come on inside now an’ take your tea or the eggs will be 
harder than the stones with the dint of the boiling she’s giving 
them ! ’ 

I watched his mother as she took the eggs from the pot. She 
was a gaunt old woman with a red handkerchief tied over her head 
and wisps of grey hair hanging out from under it. I knew that 
she was deaf and that Dan-Joe was afraid of her. She never spoke 
a word, but went about her business as though there were no one 
in the place but herself. 

Full of tea and eggs and warm buttered soda-bread, I leant 
back in my chair and stretched out my legs to the fire. Dan-Joe 
sat in the corner slowly turning the wheel of the big bellows which 
with a soft regular sighing coaxed the smouldering turf to a blaze. 
The old woman had gone out with a bucket of scraps to feed the 
sow in the little tumble-down sty at the back of the cottage. The 
rain was still sweeping in ghostly succeeding waves across the face 
of the mountain. I felt no inclination to go home. 

‘ What’s that you were telling me, Dan-Joe, about your mother 
putting a curse on a family ?’ I asked. 

From his seat in the shadow he looked at me from under his heavy 
black brows. The light from the fire made his blue eyes look queer 
and bright like bits of coloured glass. ‘Sure ’tis no more than an 
old, ignorant woman’s tale,’ he said, ‘an’ I wouldn’t care for you 
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to be laughing an’ maybe making a joke of it, an’ you conversing 
with the professors in Dublin University.’ 

‘ Ah, go on!’ I begged. 

He filled his pipe, forcing the shag down slowly with his thumb 
as though it were his memory he was pressing for the details of 
his story. ‘ Well, long ago,’ he said at last, ‘in the days before the 
Trouble, we didn’t live in these parts at all. Me father was alive 
then, an’ he had a small farm rented from the old Lord Liscarrol 
down by the River Shannon. Times were bad an’ there wasn’t much 
in the place barring a few potatoes an’ maybe a couple or three 
bonnums. We were a long family, an’ if it hadn’t been for the bit 
of poaching me father would do ’tis many the day our bellies would 
have been empty. He was the finest hand at spearing a salmon, 
or netting a stream, or setting a snare, you ever saw in your life, an’ 
he had me mother an’ me elder brothers trained up the way they 
could help him. 

‘The old Lord himself was the great one for sport—didn’t he 
own all the salmon fishing for miles up the river. He was a grand 
old gentleman but very crabbed with all poachers, an’ he a 
magistrate an’ very strong always with the D.I. One night after 
the close of the salmon season he was out with the keepers an’ they 
doing a patrol of the river. By the luck of the divil what must they 
do but come upon me poor father an’ me mother an’ the two brothers, 
an’ they in the very act of spearing a salmon ! 

‘Holy God, but there was a great destruction done that night ! 
The three keepers had no arms only their sticks, but the Lord had 
his gun, an’ me father an’ brothers had the spears an’ me mother the 
torch. Me father had drink taken an’ he stuck the spear he had 
clean through the neck of one of the keepers so that he died there 
on the bank of the river without priest or prayer, an’ me mother 
burned the half of the face off another of them with the torch. One 
of me brothers was shot through the leg an’ never walked the same 
after, an’ the other had the senses knocked from him by a belt with 
a stick an’ never drew another breath of life till they had him inside 
in the police barracks at Lisdoonfarna. 

‘ Well, the long and the short of it was that they hanged me 
poor father for killing the keeper, an’ when the sentence was read 
out in court me mother lepped up from her seat an’ laid a great 
curse upon the Lord Liscarrol an’ his family. ‘ "Twas for the water 
an’ the fish that’s in it that you’re after getting two decent men 
destroyed,” says she, “ an’ ’tis the water an’ the fish that’s in it will 
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suck the flesh from off your own bones, an’ the bones of your three 
sons!” she said, an’ with that the police dragged her out of the 
courtroom, an’ she screeching black curses on them in the Irish. 
I’ve heard tell there was many the bad Catholic in the court that 
day that crossed themselves an’ they listening to her.’ 

Dan-Joe lifted a red-hot piece of turf from the fire and held it 
to his pipe. Memory stirred in me. 

‘ Wasn’t it the old Lord Liscarrol who went out to shoot an otter 
on the river bank in the early morning and was found drowned 
below the weir?’ I asked. 

‘It was so,’ replied Dan-Joe sombrely. 

‘And what happened the sons ?’ 

The question appeared to please him. He took a deep breath 
and spat with deliberate satisfaction into the red heart of the fire. 

‘ The mother,’ he said, ‘ was distracted mad when the eldest son 
was drowned racing a little yacht he had at Bantry. The second- 
eldest had a great grah always for the Navy, but she was determined 
against the water an’ he hadn’t the heart to cross her. So it was 
flying he took to. He hadn’t been at it a year when he took the 
notion to fly across the English Channel, an’ that was the last was 
ever heard of him or of his machine. They said at the time that 
there was a fog out over the sea an’ that he must be after flying into 
the water. That nearly killed the poor woman entirely. She had 
only the one boy left an’ he a youngster at school in England. 

‘ Well, whatever way it was she felt, she sold the land an’ the 
Big House an’ all, an’ away with her to live in England out of sight 
an’ sound of the water, an’ small blame to her—the creature ! 

‘ Believe me or believe me not, nothing would suit that lad only 
to learn to fish! She held out against him until he left school, but 
then he had her beat. She was a Scotswoman, an’ her father had a 
great estate way up in the north of Scotland. *Twas there that the 
boy got his fishing in spite of his mother. Even then she did her 
best for him, the poor woman, an’ med him swear to her by the 
Holy O that he’d never fish without a gillie.’ 

He took a wad of tobacco from his pocket and cut a quid off it 
with his knife in a contemplative way. 

* How do you know all this, Dan-Joe ?’ I asked, not believing 
him, for he was always a great one for stories. 

He gave me a queer look. ‘ Why wouldn’t I know it when it’s 
himself comes here for the fishing every year after Easter!’ he 
retorted, and was silent again, 
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‘You'll be telling me that you gillie for him next,’ I scoffed. 

Dan-Joe jumped to his feet. ‘No, begob, I’d not gillie for him 
if it was to be the last act!’ He gave a laugh as though ashamed 
of his sudden vehemence and sat down on the side of the table 
swinging his leg. ‘’Tis an omadhaun of a Scotch gillie he has 
always,’ he added. 

A hen flew up on the half-door, blinked at us in a knowing and 
licentious way, and flopped down on to the floor. Dan-Joe threw a 
small potato at her. ‘He'll be here to-morrow,’ he announced, 
‘maybe you'll be seeing him.’ 

I saw the young Lord Liscarrol the next day when I went up 
to the cottage to get a rod I had left there. I didn’t wait to speak 
to him. I was off to Dublin by the afternoon train, and was in a 
hurry. 

I thought no more about the story of the curse until the summer 
vacation gave me back once again to the sea and the loch, and the 
company of Dan-Joe Conlan. It seemed to me that there was a 
change in him that summer. He was gloomy and sour, and it was a 
job to get him to come fishing at all. When I did persuade him 
he would sit staring at the water, not bothering about the fish, and 
often not even troubling himself to answer my questions. There 
was no life nor fun in him at all. In the end I lost patience with 
him. 
We had been out trolling for pollock all day without much 
success. Dan-Joe was in his usual dark mood. Do what I would 
I could get no talk out of him. The evening was close and heavy 
with the threat of thunder and gréat ragged ink-blue clouds towered 
up behind the purple tops of the mountains. I suggested that we 
should take our rods and try for trout in the loch after supper. 
Dan-Joe demurred. ‘Take a look at them clouds,’ he said in a 
surly tone. ‘Sure the fool of the world would know there’s a great 
storm coming. If we were to be cot out on the loch in the like of 
that Saint Bridget herself couldn’t save us!’ 

‘In the name of God, Dan-Joe,’ I burst out, ‘ what ails you these 
days that you carry on like an old woman with the belly-ache ? ’ 

‘ What’s ailing me, is it?’ He seized me by the arm like one 
who takes a sudden resolution. ‘Come on down with me now 
till I show you the place!’ 

I followed him down the little track that led to the river where 
it debouched from the loch and fell away down to the sea in a series 
of rapids interspersed by wide and deep pools. When we came 
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to the Priest’s Pool, famous for the size and cunning of its sea-trout, 
Dan-Joe put his hand upon my arm and checked me. In the half- 
light the water lay very still and black at the bottom of the rocky 
gully. Below us, at the river’s edge, the slippery rocks shelved 
outwards into the water forming a flat ledge from which it was 
possible for a man fishing in waders to throw a fly under the opposite 
bank where the biggest trout would lie. A ghostly quiet hung 
over the pool. Every now and again the plop of a fish rising, or a 
sudden flutter of birds settling to roost in the alders, startled us. 

Dan-Joe pointed down to the rocky shelf below. ‘Do you mind 
the young feller from England I was telling you of at Easter ?’ he 
asked. ‘Twas there I saw him standing, an’ the gillie leaning up 
forninst the big boulder behind him. I was going home along this 
same path, an’ I stopped a while where we are standing this minute 
to watch would he catch a fish. I didn’t say a word not to be dis- 
turbing them, but I was thinking at the time that the young lord 
should be minding himself the way he was standing on them rocks. 
Divil a trout did he rise, so I continued on home. I hadn’t gone far 
before I heard a bawling an’ footsteps running behind me, an’ who 
should come racing only the Scotch gillie an’ he throwing his tongue 
like a harrier dog that’d view a hare. 

‘I knew very well then what had happened. I didn’t wait to 
hear what it was he was roaring—’twas some kind of a savage lingo 
he had that no Christian could rightly understand—but away with 
me down to the river as though I had the Earl of Hell behind me! 

‘*Twas a great struggle I had to get the poor boy out, an’ he 
at the bottom of the river with the dint of the water inside in his 
waders, but by the time the gillie came back with a rope an’ a 
couple of fellers from the cottages above on the road I had the most 
of the water drained out of him. How light-hearted I was, an’ me 
after breaking me own mother’s curse! When I got back up to the 
house an’ told Herself what it was I’d done, what did she do but 
throw the petticoat over her head an’ burst out roaring. It put the 
heart across me listening to her. 

‘Oh yes, to be sure, he was very thankful to me. I have a 
gold watch an’ chain up at the house that he made me a grand 
presentation of with a speech an’ all sorts. The gillie? I talked 
to him meself afterwards an’ he seemed a decent sort. When I 
asked him why it was he hadn’t tried to save the boss himself, 
instead of going chasing after help, he told me a queer thing. He 
said that in Scotland ’tis well known that if a man saves another 
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from drowning ’tis himself the water will get instead in the latter 
end. It made me laugh at the time to think what comfort the poor 
woman had got from having that man always as gillie to her son! ’ 
He stopped talking and stood scowling down at the water. No 
man ever looked less like laughing. 

‘I have always heard tell that the Highland Scotch are a very 
ignorant, superstitious lot,’ I said. 

He stood staring into the water, his black brows drawn down 
and a brooding, thunderous look on his face. I felt the first heavy 
drops of the rain strike my skin. The trout in the pool below began 
leaping madly. 

‘It’s neither you nor me can be telling what’s the truth, even 
so wise as we are,’ he said at last. 

I took a grip on my common sense. ‘ Ah, come on, Dan-Joe,’ 
I said, ‘don’t go pretending now that you, of all people in the 
world, believe in that bunk!’ And, thinking to rouse him out of 
his bad mood, I laughed and gave him a thump on the shoulder. 

He wheeled away from me with a violent movement and thrust 
his hands deep down in his pockets. I caught a glimpse of his face, 
distorted and dark with fear. 

‘I wish to God,’ he said savagely, ‘I’d left him drown!’ 














A SOJOURN AMONG GIANTS. 
BY W. J. BLYTON. 


A maN of science, himself a traveller, ordered me to take the curious 
journey which I am about to relate. Being a physician, and having 
answered a professional summons, he came as one having authority, 
and his first exercise of it was an ultimatum: either a sea-voyage 
or a month in bed, in either case on a strict mental and physical 
diet. For reasons not unconnected with my pass-book, I chose 
the month in bed, near a fire fed assiduously with logs from 
own woods and hedges. And it proved to be a quieter Chart- 
reuse retreat than the voyage could have been: yet as charac- 
terised by new impressions, unfamiliar harbours and forgotten 
coasts. 

‘You may not smoke,’ I was told, ‘ nor transact business, nor 
read what you may have been reading latterly. Complete rest, 
complete change.’ It sounded at first like a farewell to living, a 
good-bye to all that; at his hands I went through a symbolic 
Jordan. Clothes were put away, as not being required for a long 
time. The details of dailiness receded very quickly, and presently 
the elements of a totally new world were around me. For reading 
(he had said)—and I know you well enough to see that you cannot 
do without it; you cannot sleep all day, nor listen-in—you must 
stick to the large, still books: no polemics, nothing too dull, nor 
yet too exciting. Gradually I adapted his plan to a design of my 
own which had been overlain and neglected in the recent crowded 
years. It had been expressed well years ago by Mark Rutherford : 


‘ Our estimates, unless they are frequently revived and corrected 
by actual intercourse, are apt to alter insensibly and to become 
untrue. IfI do not read a great author for some time my mental 
abstract of him becomes summary and false. I turn to him again, 
all summary judgments upon him become impossible, and he par- 
takes of infinitude. Writers, and people who are in society and 
talk much, are apt to be satisfied with an algebraic symbol for a 
man of note, and their work is done not with him but with z.’ 


It might be exciting and even significant if an unprofessional 
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critic, uncommitted to any corpus of written judgments, but a life- 
long frequenter of English literature—high-road and by-roads— 
should without fear or arriére pensée dive deeper than usual into 
that brimming river and bring to the surface something truly his 
own, and possibly new, and even valuable to others. So, with 
winds and rains beating at the house-sides from the South Downs 
and the Channel, ‘ the world forgetting, by the world forgot,’ with 
the ragged veterans within reach on the book-shelves, I forgot the 
daily paper and all contemporary importunities, damned the age, 
and read in antiquity, or at least in our classics, with a fresh eye. 
Never again, perhaps, in life could such an opportunity recur: a 
mentally free month of this description is what few sons of men 
know in their pilgrimage. 

It is meet that my ambitious experiment should begin with a 
failure: I essayed Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe, but ere long I 
was beaten off with heavy loss, yet with a complete respect for 
the father of the English novel (if Defoe or someone else is not so), 
and almost seeing what was in Diderot’s mind when he compared 
Richardson with Moses and Homer. Single passages may be 
impossible to the modern ear and sense of the probable; single 
pages may in isolation offend our humour ; but the sustained effect 
of the whole is overpowering, as of a little world genuinely created. 
It was refreshing to turn to Fielding, the impious and unfilial child 
of Richardson ‘ out of’ Ridicule: he would never have been, but 
for having the great man to react from, and, one ought to add, 
having Swift as a model both of irony and style. 

One of the pleasantest surprise rediscoveries was the diffused 
brilliance of expression in some of Dr. Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. 
Few books give you to-day a better taste of the solidity joined 
with elegance, the plastic power united with surface polish, of that 
eighteenth century which, though it is antipathetic to us in our 
loftier Miltonian moods or our romantic fits, nevertheless recalls 
our wandering feet again and again to Cowper’s lambent and 
exquisite Letters, to Gibbon’s orotund periods and measured stride, 
to Goldsmith’s spirit and point, to Burke’s fine diction. But how 
noble is the vein of Johnson in these lives; what a master of con- 
struction, cadence and punctuation. There is in these respects a 
foretaste in them of prose artists like Newman. Take the conclu- 
sion of the paper on Milton : 


‘Dryden remarks that Milton has some flats among his eleva- 
tions. This is only to say, that all the parts are not equal. In 
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every work, one part must be for the sake of others ; a palace must 
have passages; a poem must have transitions. It is no more to 
be required that wit should always be blazing, than that the sun 
should always stand at noon. Ina great work there is a vicissitude 
of luminous and opaque parts, as there is in the world a succession 
of day and night. Milton, when he has expatiated in the sky, may 
be allowed sometimes to revisit earth ; for what other author ever 
soared so high, or sustained his flight so long? ... From his 
contemporaries he neither courted nor received support; there is 
in his writings nothing by which the pride of other authors might 
be gratified, or favour gained ; no exchange of praise, nor solicita- 
tion of support. His great works were performed under discounten- 
ance and in blindness; but difficulties vanished at his touch; he 
was born for whatever is arduous ; and his work is not the greatest 
of heroic poems, only because it is not the first.’ 


The stately grace of that verdict was of a kind not frequently 
heard in our literature until Landor sounded a similar note. Dr. 
Johnson, indeed, is a victim of our human habit of dismissing great 
reputations with a label. But labels are often libels. He is not 
like Macaulay’s flashy caricature. Popular laziness willingly 
acquiesces in the labour-saving legend that the best of Johnson 
lives in the pages of Boswell, and that whatever of him is neglected 
is negligible. It is simply not true. We have not reckoned with 
this fine scholar and appraiser when we have smiled at the Latinised 
and tumid prose of a few Rambler papers. There is still the intense 
versification of ‘ The Vanity of Human Wishes,’ with lines like that 
on man who, ignorantly sedate, 


‘Rolls darkling down the torrent of his fate.’ 


There is the sterling rhythmic prose of Rasselas, of which Mr. 
Belloc goes the length of saying that we should read it afresh every 
year, and, comparing it with Candide, published in the same year, 
remarks: ‘I am much better fed by the style of Johnson than 
by the style of Voltaire.’ But the excellence of his writing is 
nowhere more clearly seen than in his life of Pope, and in particular 
the just antithesis betwixt Pope and Dryden: 


‘There is more dignity in the knowledge of Dryden, and more 
certainty in that of Pope. Poetry was not the sole praise of either ; 
for both excelled likewise in prose; but Pope did not borrow his 
prose from his predecessor. Of genius, that power which consti- 
tutes a poet; that quality without which judgment is cold, and 
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knowledge is inert ; that energy which collects, combines, amplifies, 
and animates; the superiority must, with some hesitation, be 
allowed to Dryden. It is not to be inferred that of this poetical 
vigour Pope had only a little, because Dryden had more; for 
every other writer since Milton must give place to Pope; and even 
of Dryden it must be said that, if he has brighter paragraphs, he 
has not better poems. ... If the flights of Dryden therefore are 
higher, Pope continues longer on the wing. If of Dryden’s fire the 
blaze is brighter, of Pope’s the heat is more regular and constant. 
In the “ Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day,” the passions excited by Dryden 
are the pleasures and pains of real life, the scene of Pope is laid 
in imaginary existence; Pope is read with calm acquiescence, 
Dryden with turbulent delight; Pope hangs upon the ear, and 
Dryden finds the passes of the mind.’ 


To our shame, upon a reperusal most of us have to say, I didn’t 
think he could do that sort of thing. But so it is. With nearly 
all our writers, we are dealing too often with lay figures, faded 
reminiscence, or hearsay. Look into them again, with clear eyes, 
and record your opinion at the risk of transgressing the moment’s 
orthodoxy ; for classic reputations are built up of thousands of 
anonymous verdicts such as yours, and moreover they are re- 
assessed in every age by new personal appraisals. 

The Waverley Novels, only half of which I had read, now 
loomed into view, and I wondered whether to-day Scott could 
sustain his enormous prestige. There is an impression that Scott 
is dull—an impression which it is in the interests of some to encour- 
age. One day with Guy Mannering again sufficed to dispel that 
legend, and to show how men so unlike as Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Cardinal Newman, Mark Rutherford, Froude—and moderns so 
diverse as Hugh Walpole, J. B. Priestley, J. L. Garvin and Virginia 
Woolf—could place him so high. Extremes are true of him. He 
can be wooden and verbose ; and equally he can be Shakespearean, 
a wizard, a cheerful mastery of pageantry. This later Homer nods. 
Nearly every author known has nodded: we have been bored at 
moments, all of us, by masterpieces, and it is salutary for us to 
confess it. The fault is not always the writer’s; it is often our 
own. 

A rediscovery I made was the need for space, copiousness and 
leisure in the unfolding of any great work of art, narrative or other. 
Size and impressiveness: there is often a vital interconnection, 
though occasionally a supreme hand works the miracle in brief 
compass. You can’t know ‘ Paradise Lost,’ ‘The Prelude,’ ‘ The 
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Excursion,’ or any epical genius in selections. You have only the 
trimmings of a man by reading an anthology. To know Words- 
worth, Byron, Keats, we have to accept the long stretches of 
table-land as characteristic and valuable and part of the man and 
of the total effect. Hurry or epigrammatic snap are fatal to great 
impression. Even continual sparkle, or happenings without 
respite, are not natural, not artistic; and novels, dramas or poems 
so characterised fail to leave a lasting name. If you excised from 
a book of genius all the pages which have not intrinsic excitement 
or brilliance, you would weaken and possibly destroy it. What 
the impatient call ‘ padding ’ is as organically needful in a complete 
creation of art as tissue and fat are vital to the reader’s own bodily 
frame, or as roughage is in his diet, or as fallow moments between 
the incessant frictions of experience. It is neurotic and bad art 
which grudges low relief and shadow and diminuendoes. Some 
abridgments may be compared to a gardener’s clipping all the 
leaves and blossom from a tree in order to get at the fruit, forgetting 
that fruit can only come through leaf and blossom. 

Even so, Scott and Dickens—these two at least—do occasion- 
ally prose unnecessarily. Far smaller men can and do avoid their 
carelessness. But both are remarkably well made for ‘ skipping’ : 
the private love interests (largely negligible) obligingly alternate 
with the chapters of events and humour. Whatever modern mani- 
kins say, Scott is a giant, in sanity, colour, movement, humour and 
manliness. You cannot afford to rent a Scotch moor, but you can 
take up Rob Roy with not dissimilar benefit, and have good varied 
company thrown in. 

The second old-new discovery was the carelessness of the masters 
—the careless freedom alike of their plots and their literary style. 
We lesser creatures could ‘ vet’ these mighty books at a hundred 
points. And it would not noticeably improve them. That is the 
illuminating thing. We are forced to see that fecundity of matter 
and comment and incident does not commonly go with the bee- 
like toil and. accuracy of detail of lesser artists. 

Again, inventiveness, the sine qua non of greatness, is the mark 
of one and all. Power is given them to make a world, and to make 
a world of their own. The smaller race of writers, who nevertheless 
give delight in their way, can rear a household—but these others 
can populate a city and a country-side from their teeming unresting 
brains. You seem to see the creative hand sending forth planets 
on their way. And they do this in book after book—seeming to 
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prove that quantity is associated with quality, oftener than we 
care to believe. Genius is a perennial, not a frail plant of one 
season. But invention must go beyond fertility in incident and 
situation: it must embrace something even more important as 
well—characters. It is these that make the immortality and for- 
tune of a work of narrative. 


‘Stories charm us,’ says Anthony Trollope, and we can speak 
after him, ‘not simply because they are tragic, comic or sensa- 
tional, but because we feel that men and women, with flesh and 
blood, creatures with whom we can sympathise, are struggling 
amidst their woes. It all lies in that. No novel is anything, for 
the purposes either of comedy or tragedy, unless the reader can 
sympathise with the characters whose names he finds on the pages.’ 


Trollope himself, long after he had finished with Mrs. Proudie, 
lived with her image in his mind, argued with her, watched her 
antics and self-reproaches and sympathised with her belated repent- 
ances. This it is to be a born story-teller. A man is a predestined 
novelist because he must tell tales—to himself, in lack of a world 
for audience: he undergoes, in its happiest acutest form, the 
persecution of his own creations and their independent spontaneous 
activity. 

It is a wonderful gift, involving a strenuous mental life of 
observation and clairvoyance—and yet, by the consent of mankind, 
it is not the highest form of literature : the highest place is poetry’s. 
That all but divine grace of words which poetry is bound to attain 
to make its footing good is not compatible with prose. Indeed, 
it is that which turns prose into poetry. This is true of the novels 
even of poets; of Scott’s, Hardy’s, Meredith’s. 

I soon came to Copperfield again, Oliver Twist, Bleak House and 
Martin Chuzzlewit. Dickens, it is said, is less a subject for calm 
discussion than for partisanship (or shallow dismissal), Surely 
both attitudes partake of affectation. Dickens is no god but a 
mortal noyelist, with good pages and tired bad ones. In any event 
he is not the same being to us in 1935 that he was to 1870, 1895, 
or even 1914. The significance of even great writers changes with 
the years. When parts of them remain full of appeal, we call 
that immortality. It is a hardy use of the word; for what will 
happen to some painters of manners and classes when these have 
disappeared ? (unless embalmed in divine poetry, as in Shake- 
speare ?) 
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One odd experience there was. To pass from the tales of 
Scott—a world of moss-troopers, gipsies, clansmen and chiefs, 
drovers and smugglers, knights and ladies, minstrels, monks, 
peasants, kings, legates,—to that of Dickens, is to pass from the 
realm of colour and hyperborean daylight to dusky urban by-ways. 
You are suddenly beneath a raffish lamp in Clerkenwell, Hackney 
or Vauxhall, with queer amiable characters mostly of the dingy 
lower class or seedy lower-middle class whom his swift eye and 
mimic’s ear discerned. A genius of one metropolitan scene, with 
its extensions—the Victorian Brighton, Ramsgate, Rochester, Yar- 
mouth. We remember his motley theatre somehow as lamplit, 
rather than in open air and sun. More: he has a morbidly vivid 
(almost at times nightmarish) sense-view of things and persons; a 
hypersensitive, observant, imaginative child among odd ‘ touched ’ 
individualities. His stories are one immense collection of brief 
(read them to see how brief) character-impressions of curious human 
beings or aspects of human beings. Some, truth to tell, are dragged 
in to quicken a flagging chapter; and they do so. Need Skimpole 
belong to Bleak House? Why not to Dombey and Son? The 
Micawbers could well appear in several of the novels without in- 
congruity. Except perhaps Oliver Twist and Copperfield it is less 
the story that is remembered as a unit than the odd characters. 
His style is more nervous and strong than detractors allow ; yet it 
has, with all its verve, a slipshod cadence and a tendency to over- 
statement ; while half a page at a time is a kind of blank verse. 
Finally, there is his fondness for lingering over the deaths of little 
children. And yet, taste is inscrutable: no less a reader than 
Landor compared Little Nell with Juliet! It is a wonderful street- 
bound genius: little of wider nature enters into his human scene ; 
there is a breath of the highway in Oliver Twist and of storm in 
Copperfield, but not much more. 

Quit then of this risky theme, the next phase of convalescence 
brought me to the daylight and easy maturity of Thackeray with 
his knowledge of the world, his sparkle, his sense of form. The 
refusal of Vanity Fair and Pendennis to ‘ date’ is due to a vigilant 
humour and adult outlook. Only a fine mind could have made a 
rather ineffectual and silly old Colonel Newcome coerce our love 
and almost our respect: none but a master of speech could have 
taken the diction of Queen Anne’s day and with it have wrought 
scenes of pathos or comedy beyond the compass of the wits of that 
age. With Scott, he isa great gentleman in literature. Tennyson 
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held him to be the chief genius of that time, and another unbribable 
critic, ‘ Fitz,’ called him ‘so delicious and mature.’ After twenty 
years I again read George Eliot. Her very English backgrounds 
wear well. And her people, because of her rigorous and unsenti- 
mental fairness to them, convince. No later novelist has surpassed 
her in this intrepid impartiality. Her prose style too is one which 
assumes the reader has an intellect and an education ; although it 
is completely without glamour. 

Meredith, after a fifteen-year interval, was a surprise. His 
restless brilliance and verbal self-consciousness in Diana of the Cross- 
ways—did these amuse us once? One found the deeper sym- 
pathetic tracts of the reader starved of their proper aliment. The 
lyrical love passages in Richard Feverel were better suited to his 
gifts. He might have been a great, instead of a striking, writer 
had he been dowered with slower processes, a genial stupidity to 
some things, and the ability to brood. This saving phlegm Hardy 
possessed, and in a re-reading of The Return of the Native and The 
Mayor of Casterbridge it seemed as if his position is less likely to 
dwindle than to grow. For the world of readers now does not 
bother itself with the supposed ‘ philosophy of revolt’ and pity 
which concerned critics of Hardy a generation ago. Story, char- 
acters, and spirit of place are all independent of his or anybody’s 
metaphysic. Art is long; opinion is short. No Christian scholar 
is even inconvenienced by the pagan ethic in the classics. We can 
better than before savour Hardy’s substantial world, its rich sombre- 
ness and its veins of idyll or comedy, its profound and unfailing 
setting in nature. In that last trait, a close and continual grasp 
upon the natural world and its myriad dear sights and sounds, is 
the secret of the deepest hold which he must always exert (as 
landscape-masters like Wordsworth and Tennyson do) upon anyone 
open at all to primary influences: the winds and rains, snows and 
streams, downs and valleys which are personalities in his drama. 

True, this other master also halts and limps sometimes in details 
of style, taste and technique (a cross in love is referred to as ‘a 
hitch in the proceedings ’), but giants must be permitted incidental 
untidiness. If his prose at moments is slightly awkward, it also 
can recall Browne, Hawthorne, and others with their air of the 
antique. We have been told that the poems are of more conse- 
quence than the great frieze of the Wessex novels; but this is 
more than we can believe. 

When Oliver Madox Brown lay on his death-bed, the first 
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chapters of Far From the Madding Crowd were read to him from 
the CornHILL Macazine which had just declined a story of his 
own. ‘ No wonder,’ the young man exclaimed, ‘ they did not want 
my writing!’ For here was story-telling with the daylight truth 
and nature-knowledge of George Eliot, and with more than her 
sapid humour. Later writers of mark owe Hardy much; one 
thinks of Masefield, Eden Phillpotts, Americans like Louis Brom- 
field and Elizabeth Madox Hueffer. Of this last writer, by the 
way. I re-read The Broad Meadow, a moving epic-idyll of the 
first trekkers into Kentucky; its strange rudimental diction and 
remote rhythms finely convey the spirit of place and people. 

There was one novel, which, by its massiveness and finish, stood 
up well besides the above classics: I mean The Old Wives’ Tale. 
Bennett owes much to Trollope, whose realism is realism without 
any pathological unbalance or nervous excess, and whose novels 
are like blocks or cross-sections of English life, with all the human 
creatures moving about on the earthen block as it was hewn. 
Barchester Towers does not age, and few of his other pictures do. 
But from his own lips we hear what it is to be a novelist: either 
you are born with the necessity of being one, or you can never be 
one against the grain. The lifelong prying and remembering, the 
‘continuous performance’ going on in the brain, would be torture 
to any mind not cut out for that job and no other: it is as specific 
a gift as the mathematical or musical faculty. 


‘ His characters,’ says Trollope, ‘ must be with an author as he 
lies down to sleep, and as he wakes from his dreams. He must 
learn to hate them and to love them. He must argue with them, 
quarrel with them, forgive them, and even submit to them. They 
must change and every change should be noted by him. It is so 
that I have lived with my characters, and thence has come whatever 
success I have obtained. There is a gallery of them, and of all 
in that gallery I know the tone of the voice and the colour of the 
hair, every flame of the eye and the very clothes they wear. Of 
each man I could assert whether he would have said these or the 
other words; of every woman, whether she would then have 
smiled or so have frowned. When I shall feel that this intimacy 
ceases, then I shall know that the old horse should be turned out 
to grass.’ 


The typical novelist is thus a super-gossip (‘He said,’ ‘ She 
said,’ ‘And then guess what happened!’), a predestinate day- 
dreamer, and match-maker, and puppet-master, immersed in human 
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beings, and not very directly concerned with religion, philosophy, 
science, poetry, politics or the End of man. The business of his 
characters is his all-in-all. Some minds could not come ‘down’ 
to it: more could not come up to it: most of all could not sustain 
the lively pageant through four books—let alone thirty-four. 

When the greatest novels had said all they could to me, I 
came upon Dryden’s prefaces again, with increasing delight in their 
manly, mellow ease—an idiomatic, negligent ease born of his un- 
disputed personal prestige in letters, as of a great country seigneur 
speaking bluntly from a store of ripe knowledge of the classics and 
life. Surely, I exclaimed, this is the fine bloom of English prose : 
not Addison, nor Swift, nor even Burke (who formed himself on 
Dryden) ; here is the prose which we would all write if we could ; 
it is as plain as Cobbett but nobler. 

To sum up this memorable month, then: it is good to accept 
the best corporate judgments on great reputations, for these have 
been reached by a consensus wiser than any handful of us. Never- 
theless, reputations have not an absolute stature, and official 
criticism needs your evidence and mine as part of the data to work 
upon. Moreover, it is inevitable and educative to have our private 
tribunal and our favourites, and to remember that we need not 
treat the great as a cultus nor as subjects for petrifaction. They 
are like the hills [ see from my windows: never the same twice to 
the eye. 














TALES OF A GUIDE. 
BY THURSTAN TOPHAM. 


II. ‘LOUP-GAROU.’ 


One evening, just before dark, we had heard wolves howling far 
away across the lake, over on Bald Mountain. It was unusual for 
the time of year, but there had previously been some bad forest fires 
up in the north which had probably driven them in. 

There is something very eerie about the sound of wolves. It seems 
to stir a certain shivery uneasiness in one’s very blood, perhaps a 
natural heritage from our earliest forbears. Wolf-bounty is still paid 
in Canada ; itis not a fixed sum but varies from year to year according 
to the increase or decrease in the number of the wolves. At present this 
bounty is fifteen dollars for each head brought in, in the Province of 
Quebec, which shows with what respect man still regards the wolf ; 
and only a year or two ago the bounty was twenty-five dollars. 

We had thus commenced to talk about wolves. Pete had just 
brought in a new log for the fire and someone had asked him a question. 


‘ You leev on de bush, you see some fonny t’ing w’at you don’t see 
on de city,’ said Pete, ‘ an’ you hear some fonny t’ing also. Eet’s 
hard for know how moch you mus’ believe. 

You h’ask me eef I hear about de Loup-garou. You bet I hear 
about heem! Mebbe eef I tole you, you t’ink dat’s only beeg 
fairy tale. P’raps you t’ink right; me, I don’ know. F%-follet also, 
but I’m see heem, me, sans blague, two—t’ree tam’. Mebbe dat’s 
wat you say, she’s not’ing only gaz on de bush, but I’m stick 
de needle in de tree for heem, lak’ my moder tole me. Dat’s keep 
him dere long tam’, she’s got for pass t’rough de h’eye on dat 
needle. 

But dey say Loup-garow ees two sort’. De firs’ kind you 
don’ have to be ’fraid for heem, she’s not go for hurt you. She’s 
feel sad, she mus’ run Lowp-garou on de bush because sometam’ she 
do weecked sin ; eet’s lak’ de pénitence. Wan time on Lac Manitou 
w’en I build de camp, dere is wolf w’at come h’every night an’ seet 
on rock opposite de cabane. Two night’ I take de shot at heem, I 
tink I got heem; but she’s not dere when I look; de nex’ night 
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she’s back again. I t’ink mebbe dat’s Louwp-garow; I don’ shoot 
heem no more, I say leetle prayer for heem. She’s never mak’ no 
howl, she’s just seet an’ watch. Some time she’s follow on de shore 
when I go on de canoe, an’ w’en I go ’way from de lake, den she’s 
howl like she’s sorry because she mus’ stay alone on de bush. 

De od’er Loup-garou is very bad. I’m nevaire meet heem an’ 
I’m not wan’ meet heem, you bet! 

My ole gran’fader, he’s tole me tale ’bout dat w’en I’m leetle 
feller. He say one tam’ w’en he’s yo’ng man, dere’s no work for 
heem on de village w’ere he’s born, and he travel for fin’ work on 
different place. He’s walk one time on de road to St. Urbain and 
he find anoder yo’ng man on de road w’at he’s look for work too. 
So dey go on togeder, mak’ friend’, an’ dey bot’ find job on de 
lumber mill and get lodging on de same ’ouse. My gran’fader say 
hees friend’ name is Rochon. One day dees feller Rochon go for 
walk on de bush and w’en he come back he say he meet nice girl w’at 
she’s leev on small cabane, wit’ de moder, long way from de village. 
De boss on de mill, he hear Rochon tell ’bout dat, and he h’ask 
were ees dat cabane, an’ w’en Rochon tole heem de place he say 
dat’s more better Rochon don’ go back for see dat girl no more. 
On de village de peop’ say de same t’ing, an’ de pries’ w’en he hear, 
he spik to Rochon, tole him dat girl she’s nevaire come on con- 
fession, and de moder de same also. 

But Rochon, he’s yo’ng, he’s not listen for nobody an’ he’s go 
back for see dat girl. At las’, one day, he’s persuade my gran’fader 
go wit’ heem for promenade. Dey arrive on de cabane, dat’s lonesome 
place, you bet! Dey cross leetle log bridge firs’, an’ de cabane she’s 
small distance up de hill, on de bush. Dat ees one fine-looking girl 
for sure, w’en she come out from de cabane. She’s got de nice red 
lip’, de bright eye, de w’ite teet’ w’en she smile at Rochon. She’s 
dark an’ tall and look strong. But gran’fader say she’s w’at we 
call beauté-du-diable, dat’s w’at he t’ink to heemself. But Rochon 
he’s look at her and my gran’fader he know dat’s no good for say 
not’ing to him. He’s want dat girl too bad, an’ eef he’s not listen 
on de pries’, he’s not going listen for nobody h’else. 

De girl ask d’em enter de cabane. De old moder she seet on de 
chair, don’ say not’ing moch. She shut de eye, an’ go for sleep. 
But my gran’fader say she’s not asleep, she’s only pretend. He 
know she’s peep all de time. He say also, dere ees no crucifix on 
de wall, no nice picture of de Sainte Vierge anyw’ere, like you see on 
all de ’ouse you go. 
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De girl don’ ask dem stay pour manger, she tole dem ’ow de 
moder tak’ de sowper very late, don’ eat moch on de daytam’, 
An’ she seem lak’ she want dem for go ’way before de dark. My 
gran’fader, he’s not want for stay any’ow, he’s want. for go back 
on de village, he’s not feel very good on dat place. So de girl she’s 
walk down to de bridge wit’ dem jus’ before eet get dark, and 
Rochon say au revoir and kees her. She don’t cross de bridge, but 
she stan’ an’ wave de han’ w’en dey go. 

Well, at las’, Rochon, he tole my gran’fader he’s boun’ for 
marry dat girl. My gran’fader tole heem not for be in de beeg 
hurry for dat, an’ de boss on de mill, w’en he hear, he geev him de 
warning and say eef Rochon marry on dat girl he lose de job. 
Rochon say he don’t care, he get anoder job. He’s crazy for her, 
dat feller. 

Some tam’ he’s go to de cabane w’en it’s dark and my gran’fader, 
he’s ’fraid somet’ing ’appen. But he come back safe and eet seem 
p’raps dere is not’ing wrong, still he don’t want for t’ink about dat. 
At las’ Rochon come back very late one night, de face kind of w’ite, 
de hand’ shake an’ he ack lak’ he’s seeck on de head. He tole my 
gran’fader w’at ’appen. He say h’every tam’ he go on de cabane by 
de night he find de old moder, always she’s wake up, she’s ack like 
she’s hongry, and seem she get excite’ for somet’ing. An’ yet he 
nevaire see no food because w’en de moder get ack dat way de girl 
h’always go h’out down to de bridge wit’ heem and mak’ heem go 
*cross an’ promise he’s go home. She’s tole him she’s not want 
heem pass on de bush after dark. But dat Rochon he’s get curieux 
for fin’ out w’at ’appen after he’s lef’ de cabane, so dees night he go 
leetle way on de bush, den he wait short tam’ w’ere he hide in the 
tree’, and he go back for see what he can see. 

De moon she’s beeg, jus’ come h’over de montagne, she’s mak’ 
de long black shadow h’onder de tree’. Soon he’s come w’ere he 
can see de bridge, and up de hill ees de cabane. Dere ees no light 
on de cabane; Rochon t’ink dat’s fonny, because de girl light de 
lamp before he lef’, so he cross de bridge an’ creep up very sof’ an’ 
careful in de shadow, an’ he don’t see not’ing, an’ he don’ hear 
not’ing. De moon shine on de cabane an’ he see de door ees open 
wide, but nobody come h’out. He’s wait behind log and he’s 
watch de door. Long tam’ he wait an’ still he see nobody. In de 
en’, he decide he sneak up an’ look t’rough de door. 

Hees heart go bom-bom in de breas’, dat place ees so quiet. 
Inside de shack ees all dark an’ still. Soon Rochon he’s sure 
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nobody ees dere, because he knock over de broom and nobody say 
not’ing. He’s got small box for make light in de pocket, w’at you 
call dat? Tin’er-box? Mebbe I guess dat’s w’at you call heem. 
He’s make light an’ he find nobody dere, jus’ lak’ he tink. Onlee 
dere ees strong smell lak’ de pelt on animal. 

He go out from de cabane and stan’ on de clearing and look 
aroun’. All on de sodden he hear de howl from de wolf, ’way on de 
fores’ an’ den he hear anoder wolf mak’ answer, not so far, an’ he 
feel afraid very bad, an’ he go queeck down to de bridge. He’s wish 
very moch he’s home in de bedroom wit’ my gran’fader ! 

W’ile he’s ron on de bridge, he hear de wolf howl again, more 
near. So after he’s pass de bridge, he’s see beeg tree w’at have some 
branch’ he can jomp for, jus’ inside de bush. So he’s jomp on dat 
tree, and he’s climb up high w’ere he’s hide in de leave’; an’ over 
de top of de small tree’ he can see de bridge and de cabane w’at ees 
clear in de moonlight. 

Den he see two timber wolf’ ron out from de fores’ on de clear- 
ing. One ees beeg strong animal, w’at ees carry somet’ing in hees 
mout’, de oder not so beeg, ron lak’ she’s lame on de leg. De beeg 
wolf she’s drop w’at she’s carry an’ stan’ h’over eet, before de 
cabane. She’s wait for de small one. De fores’ ees so still lak’ de 
church, dere’s no win’; an’ soon Rochon hear crac-crac, w’en dose 
wolf’ start pour manger. He’s hol’ very tight on dat tree, an’ I 
guess de leetle hair’ stick up behin’ hees neck! 

Dat’s not long w’en dose wolf’ fineesh de souper. De leetle wolf 
trot in de cabane, an’ de beeg one follow. But w’en she get to de 
door, she smell on de broom w’at ees fall down, and she’s turn ’roun’ 
and smell on de groun’ some more. Next t’ing she commence walk 
down slow for de bridge, an’ all de tam’ she keep smell on de groun’. 

Rochon, he tole my gran’fader hees heart go bom-bom, more worse 
as before. W’en de beeg wolf come at de bridge, she stan’ veree 
still an’ look ’ard ’cross de ruisseau. Rochon say he feel lak’ she’s 
look right up de tree w’ere he’s hide. She’s got de mout’ open, de 
beeg tongue hang h’out, de teet’ shine in de moon. At las’ she 
lif? up de head and howl long tam’. Den she turn ’roun’ an’ trot 
back on de cabane. 

Rochon wait in de tree, an’ after w’ile he remember somebody 
tole him de bad spirit nevaire cross w’ere de water ron. So he slide 
down de tree and he ron h’all de way on de village. Dat’s w’at he 
tole my gran’fader. De next day dey go an’ tole de pries’. De pries’ 
look very black, frown on de face, but he say he’s not surprise’ ; he’s 
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tole Rochon mebbe ’noder tam’ he’s going for listen w’at de pries’ 
say de firs’ tam’ ! 

An’ de pries’ get some more man wit’ some gun’ from de 
village and he tak’ de holy water from de church, an’ de gun, an’ dey 
all go to de cabane. An’ my gran’fader say dey nevaire find nobody 
dere, not dat day, nor de nex’. So de pries’ sprink’ de holy water 
on de door an’ on de floor an’ at last dey put de fire on de cabane 
an’ she’s all burn down, an’ nobody nevaire see dose women no 
more | 

But Rochon he’s leave de village. My gran’fader t’ink he go 
live on Rimouski, cross de Golfe Ste. Laurent. P’raps he t’ink dat’s 
more safe; dat water t’irty mile across. My gran’fader nevaire 
see heem no more. Dat’s de story my gran’fader tole me ’bout de 
Loup-garou. Mebbe he tole me true, I don’ know. Wi’at you 
tink ?’ 

(To be continued.) 


PETITION. 


Don’t go home; the sun is shining, 
Nature’s smiling, life is free : 

Laze a moment, tarry longer ; 

Stay a while and play with me. 


Don’t go home; the shadows lengthen ; 
Watch the merging sky and sea: 
Mystery grows throughout the woodland ; 
Stay a while and fear with me. 


Don’t go home; the moon is rising, 
Changing plains to silver sea : 
Love’s a boat upon its billows ; 
Stay a while and dream with me. 
E. O’Hiecins. 
Dublin. 
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THE RUNNING BROOKS. 


Archetypal Patterns in Poetry; Maud Bodkin (Oxford University Press, 
12s. 6d. n.). 

The Royal Academy ; W. R. M Lamb (Maclehose, 6s. n.). 

Garden Variety: Sir Arthur Hort (Arnold, 10s. 6d. n.). 

Fifty Years with John Company ; Ursula Low (Murray, 15s. n.). 

The Story of the Bible: Sir Frederic Kenyon (Murray, 3s. 6d. n.). 

The Frontiers of England ; Sir Arthur Willert (Heinemann, 10s. 6d. n.). 


In the world of British publishing the year just ended has 
established a record. During it 16,110 new books (or new editions 
of old books) saw the light in this country. This, according to 
the official organ of the Publishers’ Association and Associated 
Booksellers, is the highest annual total ever recorded. The numbers 
are dizzying. Where do they all come from? Where do they all 
go? How many are read from cover to cover? How many repay 
the cost of production? How many authors find their income 
tax assessments considerably increased as a result of their labours ? 
Such questions might be multiplied indefinitely. Pondering them, 
some people may regard it as a merciful dispensation that the 
opening months of a new year are very much less prolific than 
others. Nor is this the only consolation to be gleaned from a 
study of these alarming statistics. For the writer of the article 
in the paper already referred to points out that, during the last 
ten years, the book-reading public has increased by over fifteen 
per cent annually, and that if this increase continues ‘we may 
soon hear of a scarcity of books!’ It is for the cynic to decide 
whether such ‘ wilderness were paradise enow.’ 

In the meantime the choice of titles for inclusion in our monthly 
list is temporarily restricted. Nevertheless it should be at once 
admitted that we are glad to be able to use this particular adverb 
and to range ourselves with the majority which, knowing the 
risks it runs, yet demands books and still more books. 

As indeed its title would suggest, the psychological studies 
into ‘ the patterns of that inner imaginative life that poetry makes 
communicable,’ to use Miss Bodkin’s concluding words of the 
volume which she has entitled Archetypal Patterns in Poetry, will, 
we fear, prove ‘caviar to the general.’ This is an exceedingly 
erudite and conscientious book, studying, with constant allusion 
to other writers, some of the underlying, and indeed eternal, forces 
in human thought, such as the image of woman, the devil, the 
hero and the like, in relation through philosophic strata to poetic 
expression. But it makes difficult reading, and it must be admitted 
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that the jargon of philosophy is often the very antithesis of poetry : 
what poet but would not feel something almost akin to physical 
repulsion to the words used by Jung to describe what the appear- 
ance in divine vision of a beloved lady really indicates—‘ the 
repressed erotic impression in the unconscious has actuated the 
latent primordial image of the goddess’? It may be doubted 
whether this form of analytical examination is of much help to 
the reader towards a deeper appreciation of the poem referred 
to, or really whether one can go beyond the truth urged by Shelley 
and quoted by Miss Bodkin that ‘a great poem expresses truth 
concerning man and nature which the poet himself does not fully 
understand and which is discerned by readers in succeeding ages 
in such degree as their peculiar relations enable them to apprehend 
it.’ Miss Bodkin, for example, in analysing ‘ Paradise Lost’ has 
need to refer to ‘the mind of a reader familiar with Freudian 
interpretations of anthropological material’: the glory of that 
epic is happily not dependent upon such. But at all events lovers 
of philosophy and earnest students of poetry who will take the 
time and trouble needed for an examination of Miss Bodkin’s 
work will find themselves repaid by an enlargement of that com- 
municated experience upon which the full appreciation of great 
poetry must ultimately depend—and for all her references to Freud 
and his school, they can forget those of whom she herself remarks, 
‘to the kind of experience communicated by poetry they have 
not been sensitive, and they have despised philosophy.’ 

From such abstractions, often difficult and discomforting to 
poet and plain man alike, it is something of a relief to pass to a record 
of concrete achievement such as that given by Mr. W. R. M. Lamb, 
for over twenty years the secretary, and now author of, The Royal 
Academy. With the perennially controversial aspects of his subject 
Mr. Lamb is not so much concerned as ‘ to provide a short account 
of the rise, growth and present activities’ of that body which 
Burlington House monumentally enshrines, ‘so that certain mis- 
conceptions of its functions, maintenance and management may be 
removed, and that its adaptability in meeting new developments 
of art and life may be better understood.’ With this object he 
has made an admirably concise summary of its history from its 
foundation in 1768 to the present day, and has added to it most 
interesting appendices among which is included a chronological 
list of all the members and associates with, in most cases, the 
title of the work by which they were represented. 

The name of Sir Arthur Hort needs no introduction to the 
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student of the art of practical gardening. Garden. Variety, on 
which he was engaged at the time of his death, has now, most 
happily, been edited and completed by his wife from material 
already prepared by its author. It is a wise and valuable book 
containing something ‘for every gardener to browse upon,’ more 
especially those whose cherished possession is ‘a garden’ as dis- 
tinct from ‘ grounds.’ Sir Arthur apologises for the arrangement 
of his book according to the conventional one of seasons. But 
what sounder basis could be found on which to build his structure 
of tested knowledge, love, and long experience ? 

Compiled from the correspondence of General Sir John Low 
of Clatto, Fife, by his granddaughter, Miss Ursula Low, Fifty Years 
with John Company is the record not only of the career of a great 
man but also of the great events with which his name is gallantly 
and gratefully associated. And the historical value of this volume 
of letters by and to one of India’s most distinguished soldier- 
diplomats is thrown into varied and human relief by a background 
of filial affection and interest always warmly maintained, by its 
vivid pictures of Scottish family life in the nineteenth century, 
as well as of others of Oriental pomp and splendour or of the tragic 
magnificence of the Mutiny years. 

The interest recently displayed by the general public in the 
Government’s purchase of the Codex Sinaiticus, coupled with the 
still more recent discovery of some fragments of a new Gospel 
makes the present a most opportune time for the appearance 
of The Story of the Bible in which Sir Frederic Kenyon gives a 
popular account of ‘ the life-history of the greatest of books’ and 
of how it has come down to us in its present form. It is, as he 
himself describes it, ‘ a fascinating story,’ and in this small volume 
it is set forth with all the simplicity and scholarship which so 
vital a subject demands. 

The Frontiers of England, by Sir Arthur Willert, is a book 
which no one interested in the contemporary European situation 
should fail to read—and read again. Its author is not only a 
first-rate journalist: he has seen important official service as a 
foreign correspondent and as Press Officer of the Foreign Office 
itself and his survey of international affairs—the result of a long 
motor tour of Europe—is as lucid and impartial as it is illuminating 
and informative. Moreover its present reading in the light of events 
that have succeeded its publication nearly three months ago 
emphasises the soundness of the writer’s judgment no less than 
the breadth and perceptive application of his knowledge. 








THE ‘ CORNHILL’ COMPETITION 


DovusiE Acrostic No. 148. 


Tue Editor of the ConnHILL offers two prizes of books to the value of £1 from 
John Murray’s catalogue, to the two solvers of the Literary Acrostic whose letters 
are opened first. Answers must be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 50 Albemarle ~ 
Street, W.1, and must contain the Coupon from page iv of the preliminary pages — 
of this issue. They must reach the Editor by the 27th February. 
* Where essential chills and 
And for ever in the hill-recesses 
Her more lovely music 


Broods and dies—’ 


. ‘Silent they cast down their eyes, 
And every breast a did rive,’ 


. ‘ Like a tale of little meaning tho’ the words are strong ; 
Chanted from an used race of men that cleave the soil,’ | 


. ‘Tho’ was kind, why should we fear 
But Holy Death is kinder ?’ 


. ‘O soothest Sleep! if so it please thee, close 
In midst of this thine hymn, my willing ———,’ 


5. ‘ Along the cool, sequester’d vale of life 
They kept the tenor of their way.’ 


6. ‘Simplest of swains! The world may see 
Whom loves, and who loves me.’ 


7. ‘By bowers of birch and groves of pine 
And flower’d with eglantine.’ 


Answer to Acrostic 146, December number: ‘ Your glorious standard launch 
again, To match another foe’ (Thomas Campbell: ‘ Ye Mariners of England ’). 
1. GrasS (Shelley: ‘The Indian Serenade’). 2. Lovelies7’ (Omar Khayy4m). 
3. and 6. OsiriAn (Keats: ‘Song of the Indian Maiden’). 4. RaN (Coleridge: 
‘Kubla Khan’). 5. IndeeD (Wordsworth: ‘ Ode on Immortality’). 7. UndeR 
(Coleridge: ‘ Ancient Mariner’). 8. SounD (Thomas Hood: ‘ Silence’). 

The first correct answers opened were sent by Miss Ethel Daw, 4 Greencroft 
Road, West Hounslow, and Mrs. Oona MBili¢, Villa Epidauros, Cavtat, Jugo- 
slavia. ‘These two solvers are invited to choose books to the value of £1 from 
John Murray’s catalogue. 
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